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Revised Regulations Reveal Policies 


Foreign-Trade Zones Prepared 
To Meet New Trade Conditions 


ALFRED B. CARR 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS DIVISION 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


= REVISIONS of the regula- 
tions governing foreign-trade zones, pro- 
posed by the Foreign-Trade Zones Board 
and the Bureau of Customs, reveal new 
policy determinations. With the pur- 
pose of aiding the zones in accomplishing 
the new functions authorized by the 
amended act, of simplifying procedures, 
and of clarifying jurisdiction, these 
amendments incorporate new concepts 
of foreign-trade zones which will enable 
them more efficiently to serve the needs 
and convenience of foreign commerce. 

The amended act, authorizing a num- 
ber of new privileges which enlarge the 
scope of zone operations, makes these 
operations subject to regulations for the 
protection of the revenue. Thus certain 
responsibility and authority is vested in 
the Board, and certain related but sepa- 
rate responsibility and authority is 
vested in the Customs Service. Under 
these circumstances, the separately pro- 
posed regulations of the two agencies, 
through agreement between them, are 
designed to complement each other. 
They were published in tentative form 
in the Federal Register on October 19, 
1951, and imterested persons are given 
30 days in which to submit in writing 
their views and suggestions. Copies are 
available at the zone offices and the Com- 
merce Department field offices where 
zones are Situated. 

Both sets of regulations are concerned 
with the new privileges granted, and the 
clarification of the jurisdiction over zone 
operations of the Board, Customs, other 
Federal agencies, and the zone grantee. 
The Customs rules relating to forms and 
procedures have provided new and sim- 
plified means of conducting zone busi- 
ness. The Board, which is authorized to 
establish new zones, has shown its will- 
ingness to consider applications for new 
types of zones in New York, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and 
San Antonio, where zones now exist, and 
in other ports of entry. 


Zones or Subzones for Special- 
ized Purposes 


Section 400.304 of the Board regula- 
tions provides that a zone, or a subzone 
in an area separate from an existing 
zone, may be established for one or more 
of the specialized purposes of storing, 
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manipulating, manufacturing, or ex- 
hibiting goods. Since the zones are 
licensed and operated as public utilities, 
however, this may be done only if the 
Board finds that existing or authorized 
zones will not serve adequately the con- 
venience of commerce with respect to the 
proposed purpose. There are several 
possibilities which the Board may be 
asked to consider, each of which it will 
decide on the particular factors of the 
individual case. 

One possibility is the establishment of 
separate zones in areas in or adjacent to 
ports of entry where adequate space is 
available on low-value land, permitting 
profitable operation of manipulating and 
manufacturing projects. Another is that 
of international trade marts in special 
exhibition zones in the principal busi- 
ness centers of the ports, convenient to 
exhibitors and buyers alike. 


Existing Zones Will Perform 
Their Present Functions 


If additional zones are licensed for 
specialized purposes, the existing zones 
will perform their present functions of 
handling in-transit shipments, trans- 
shipments, and the storage of goods, and 
of manipulating, manufacturing, and ex- 
hibiting to the extent feasible in view of 
their locations and areas. Their storage 
will include. merchandise on consign- 
ment, and stocks of manipulated or man- 
ufactured articles, samples of which may 
be exhibited at the trade marts. With 
the different classes of zones cooperating 
in this manner, exhibited merchandise 
will be ready for immediate delivery. 

Relatively unrestricted servicing and 
marketing of foreign and domestic mer- 
chandise, and their products processed 
in the zones, would thus be permitted un- 
der the new privileges of manufacturing 
and exhibiting... And the emphasis on 
these functions of the foreign-trade zone 
is timely. Restrictions on zone opera- 
tions resulting from import, export, and 
production controls, necessary in this 
period of international emergency, have 
materially reduced in-transit shipments 
and transshipments, the handling of 
which was one of the primary purposes 
of the zones. 

One of the revisions of the Customs 
regulations recognizes the “constructive 
customs territory” concept in facilitating 
the entry of zone merchandise into cus- 
toms territory, which had been in use 
for some time. Under previous regula- 
tions, a physical transfer of merchandise 
from the zone to customs territory was 
required before permitting entries of the 
goods to be accepted. Then, after the 


entry, the merchandise would be trans- 
ferred from its temporary resting place 
outside the zone to its intended destina- 
tion. This double handling of merchan- 
dise was so expensive it discouraged zone 
business. 

The difficulty was eliminated by the 
use of a legal fiction, that is, the concept 
that if the importer and the zone opera- 
tor joined in a written request for its 
entry and the collector approved, the 
merchandise would be considered as if 
it had been transferred to customs ter- 
ritory. All the rights, liabilities, and 
procedural requirements which arise in 
the case of an actual transfer for entry 
are considered as having arisen by the 
constructive transfer. These provisions 
appear in section 30.14 (f) and subse- 
quent paragraphs, and in section 30.16 
(ce). 

Another simplification of procedure 
which encourages the use of the zone for 
the docking of vessels carrying zone or 
nonzone cargo is made by section 30.5 
(b) of the Customs regulations. Where 
a vessel or carrier is in a zone, and mer- 
chandise is to be unladen from it for im- 
mediate transfer to customs territory, or 
is to be transferred from customs terri- 
tory for immediate lading on the carrier 
in the zone, the regulation provides that 
such merchandise will not be considered 
as having a zone status, and shall be 
treated in all respects as though the un- 
lading or lading were in customs terri- 
tory. The usual permit to lade or unlade, 
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Wine jugs from China are combined with 
New Hampshire electrical fixtures and 
shades from Los Angeles to manufac- 
ture lamps in the Los Angeles Foreign- 
Trade Zone. 
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Unloading 6,000 cases of Formosa pine- 
apple valued at $25,000, Los Angeles 
Harbor Foreign-Trade Zone. 


made on customs Form 3171, is required, 
but no zone forms or procedures are ap- 
plied. This allows the free handling of 
such nonzone merchandise through the 
zone. 


“Merchandise Prohibited by 
Law” Is Defined 


Im permitting foreign and domestic 
merchandise of every description to be 
brought into a zone, the zone act makes 
the exception of that which is prohibited 
by law. The interpretation of this ex- 
ception is set forth in section 400.801 (a) 
of the Board regulations and section 30.1 
of the Customs regulations in identical 
language. 

A distinction is made between (1) mer- 
chandise which is specifically and abso- 
lutely prohibited by law on the grounds 
of policy or morals, and (2) merchandise 
which is subject to conditional prohibi- 
tion only. The first class includes im- 
moral or subversive literature, obscene 
articles or lottery matter. The second 
includes articles which are subject to 
permits or licenses for the protection 
of economic or national security or which 
may be reconditioned to bring them into 
compliance with the laws applicable 
thereto. Collectors of Customs are re- 
quired to exclude the first class. The 
transfer of articles of the second class 
to a zone is subject to any requirements 
of the Federal agency having jurisdic- 
tion over the merchandise. Considerable 
difficulty was encountered in attempting 
to reconcile various divergent views, ex- 
pressed during consultations with the 
zone operators and others interested in 
the zones. The Board and Customs offi- 
cials feel, however, that the interpreta- 
tion contained in these regulations pre- 
sents the true intent of the Congress 
when enacting the law. 

Another customs regulation which lib- 
erally interprets the zone act to the ad- 
vantage of the zone grantees and users 
relates to vessel supplies, equipment, and 
repair materials. Prior rulings prohib- 
ited the lading of zone merchandise on a 
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vessel in a zone for use as supplies or 
equipment or for repairing the vessel. 
This resulted from the fact that the zone 
act did not specifically authorize the 
lading of such merchandise for those 
purposes. This prohibition, however, 
discriminated against the zones, because 
goods in customs territory or continuous 
customs custody could be laden for these 
purposes. 

On the other hand, if the zone law 
were interpreted as impliedly authoriz- 
ing such operations in a zone, it might 
follow that the articles would be consid- 
ered free of duty or tax in all cases, 
which would discriminate against such 
operations in customs territory where 
duty or tax is payable, except in certain 
cases where the articles were on the free 
list, or articles otherwise dutiable could 
be laden duty-free for these purposes on 
certain vessels. Upon reconsideration, 
provision was made for the lading of 
merchandise for these purposes by sec- 
tion 30.16 of the Customs regulations. 
This provision permits the lading, but 
requires constructive transfer to customs 
territory so that the revenue laws mak- 
ing such operations dutiable or taxable, 
or exempt from duty and tax, are made 
operative before the lading. 


Forms and Procedures Are 
Simplified 


The forms and procedures used in the 
zone cover five different categories of for- 
eign and domestic merchandise, and pro- 
vide the essential supervision over the 
operations. In simplifying these, and as- 
suring uniformity yet flexibility in their 
use, a number of changes were made in 
the Customs regulations. These resulted 
from consultations with the zone gran- 
tees and users, and a survey of the opera- 
tions of each of the zones by a Com- 
merce-Customs team. The altered rules 
specify the forms and details of proce- 








dure, yet leave discretion in the loca] 
collector, who acts as the agent for both 
the Board and Customs, to adjust to 
local conditions. 

One of these is the provision of section 
30.7 of the Customs regulations, relating 
to privileged domestic merchandise, per- 
mitting the collector, if he is satisfied 
the revenue will be protected and the 
rights of importers will not be preju- 
diced, to allow the transfer to a zone 
of domestic packing and repair materials 
without requiring an application and 
record on zone Form D. 


Jurisdiction of Various Federal 
Agencies Clarified 


In addition to the related but separate 
authority and responsibility of the For- 
eign-Trade Zones Board and the Bureau 
of Customs in the administration and 
operation of the zones, the zone law 
recognizes the authority of other Federal 
agencies having jurisdiction in ports of 
entry over certain merchandise and op- 
erations. And the Board regulations 
authorize the zone grantee to make reg- 
ulations and fix schedules of rates and 
charges of itsown. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the Board and Customs regu- 
lations define the authority and areas 
of jurisdiction of these several agencies, 
because these determinations underlie 
all the requirements relating to admin- 
istration and operation. 

In the Board regulations, section 
400.1000 states that the zone shall be 
operated, maintained, and administered 
by the grantee under the supervision and 
direction of the Board, subject to the re- 
spective regulations of the Board, Cus- 
toms, other Federal agencies, and those 
of the grantee approved by the Board. 
It shows that the collector, in addition 
to his duties as collector of customs, is in 


(Continued on p. 28) 


Examining and sampling shipment of import oil, New York Foreign-Trade Zone. 
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Interest Shown in Special Exhibition Zones 


New Business Created by Use of 
Foreign-Trade Zone Privileges 


F. PRESTON FORBES 


DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


; FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE of 
the foreign-trade zones is the creation 
of new business in foreign commerce. 
This should be emphasized in all the 
efforts toward the development of the 
zones by grantees and users, the com- 
merce community cooperatively assist- 
ing them, and the administrative agen- 
cies of the Government. And in 
planning to take the fullest advantage 
of the new privileges granted to the 
zones, new concepts of what they can 
and ought to be must be considered. 

The Office of International Trade, ad- 
ministering the zones under the direction 
of the Secretary of Commerce, who is the 
Chairman and Executive Officer of the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Board, considers it 
has the responsibility of assisting the 
zone operators and all other business- 
men in utilizing the zones as a unique 
facility designed to increase and expand 
the international trade of the United 
States. It has been demonstrated that 
the zones do encourage and materially 
aid the establishment of new business 
enterprises. Greater utilization of their 
privileges will multiply these new ven- 
tures. All parts of the business com- 
munity will benefit from this increased 
activity. 

After a year’s experience operating 
under the Boggs Amendment to the 
original Celler Act, there is a fuller ap- 
preciation of the possible advantages of 
the new privileges granted to the zones. 
These are implemented by the proposed 
revisions of the regulations of the For- 
eign-Trade Zones Board and the Bureau 
of Customs recently published in the 
Federal Register, and now being finally 
considered during the period of 30 days 
granted in the notice of proposed rule- 
making. Consultations with the zone 
grantees and all interested groups, and a 
Commerce-Customs team survey of 
forms and procedures used in the zones, 
preceded the preparation of these revi- 
sions. The joint study has resulted in 
several major and numerous minor im- 
provements. 

The two most publicized new privileges 
are manufacturing and _ exhibiting. 
There are others which have had a more 
immediate effect upon zone business. 
One is the removal of the limitation of 
2 years within which merchandise, upon 
which there has been immediate liquida- 
tion of duties and taxes, may be sent 
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from a zone into customs territory. An- 
other is the elimination of the require- 
ment of a bond for the payment of duties 
and taxes thereon. 


Allowance for Waste Encour- 
ages New Venture 


One of the new enterprises, encour- 
aged and profitably operated in the 
zones, was made possible by the provi- 
sion permitting allowance, in assessing 
duties and taxes, for recoverable and 
irrecoverable waste. An American firm 
in one of the zones, importing bolts of 
high-quality foreign woolens, holds the 
cloth in stock without payment of duty, 
and cuts pattern-pieces for garments 
from these bolts as its business warrants 
entry of them into customs territory. 
Duty is paid at the rate fixed for the 
cloth on only the amount entered as 
garment pieces. Allowance is made for 
irrevocable waste, and any waste which 
is recoverable, and which is also entered, 
is dutiable only as waste. In this way 
the concern avoids the tying up of work- 
ing capital in the payment of duty be- 
fore the sale of the material, and saves 
duty on the waste. A business which 
might not otherwise be established is 
permitted to develop. 

Other features applicable to manipu- 
lating and manufacturing also result in 
the reduction of duties. When two or 
more articles are produced from the op- 
eration, duties and taxes are distributed 
to the several products in accordance 
with their relative value at the time of 
separation, with due allowance for waste. 
And where foreign and domestic mer- 
chandise are mixed, duties and taxes 
are paid at the rate fixed for the foreign 
material only on the amount of the for- 
eign material contained in the finished 
product. 


Subzones for Exhibition 
Considered 


But it is in plans for the future that 
the most significant ideas for full ex- 
ploration of new zone business potential 
are to be found. The rights to manu- 
facture and exhibit have created the 
basis for and determined the purposes 
of new types of zones. They apply to 
existing zones, but in order fully to ac- 
complish these functions new zones, or 
subzones in areas separate from exist- 
ing zones, primarily for one or more of 
the specialized purposes of storing, 
manipulating, manufacturing, or exhib- 
iting goods may be essential. This re- 
sults from the fact that the locations 
and facilities required in performing the 
different functions differ in important 


respects. Port terminal facilities on the 
waterfronts usually are too high-cost to 
be used for storage, manipulating, and 
manufacturing. These require low- 
value lands in upland or marginal areas. 
And locations in the business centers of 
the ports are best suited for interna- 
tional trade marts exhibiting samples of 
merchandise on consignment in the stor- 
age zones or the products of manipulat- 
ing and manufacturing in other zones. 

Some existing zones are already con- 
sidering the establishment of subzones 
for exhibition purposes in areas in their 
cities more suitable for this activity. In 
some instances, in cities which do not 
presently have zones, consideration is 
being given to the possibility of estab- 
lishing zones solely for the purposes of 
exhibition. 

In considering these and similar plans, 
doubtless their proponents will evaluate 
fully all of the economic factors bearing 
upon the question of the probability of 
the proposed zone being a self-sustain- 
ing enterprise. The Board will consider 
this question of primary importance in 
determining action to be taken on an 
application. 

Some of the criteria which the pros- 
pective applicant should apply, in mak- 
ing the decision to undertake any opera- 
tion, are these: 

Will the expected volume of business 
be sufficient to defray all costs of opera- 
tion, including reasonably estimated 
costs for Customs services? 

Does the kind of business that is to 
be served by the new zone, or subzone, 
require the privileges of a foreign-trade 
zone for its profitable transaction? 

Are the physical facilities contem- 
plated adequate for the proposed opera- 
tion? Are they capable of reasonably- 
to-be-expected expansion? Can they be 
expected to be permanently available 
for use as a zone, and is the land value 
in proper proportion to such use? 

Although there might be reasons in 
individual cases sufficiently cogent to 
persuade the prospective applicant, and 
the Board, that the project might prop- 
erly be adopted even though the answer 
to some of these questions were nega- 
tive, it would seem that in most instances 
prudence would forbid going forward 
with the proposal as long as uncertainty 
existed on any of these points. 


Reappraisal of Zone Facilities 
Desirable 


The concept of a foreign-trade zone 
as a part of the United States economy 
is steadily developing greater sharpness 
of detail. It is now apparent that the 

(Continued on p. 28) 












Capital Sought for New 
Tire Plant in Colombia 


Almacen Villegas, Villegas Hnos., Ltd., 
stated to be a leader in Colombia’s rubber 
industry, wishes to interest a United States 
firm in collaborating in the establishments in 
Colombia of a new company to manufacture 
rubber tires and tubes and other rubber 
products. 

The firm presently engages in the produc- 
tion of canvas rubber-soled shoes, rubber tile, 
and retreading materials; it also retreads 
tires. It now desires to expand its operations 
through the establishment of a stock com- 
pany with 6,000,000 Colombian pesos (US$1 
equals 2.51 Colombian pesos) to include pro- 
duction of tires. In accord with Colombian 
requirements, the firm states that it would 
hold 51 percent of the shares, or 3,060,000 
pesos, and an investor should contribute 2,- 
940,000 pesos. 

Of the total 6,000,000-peso investment, the 
Colombian firm estimates that 500,000 pesos 
would be needed for enlargement of build- 
ings, 2,500,000 for equipment for tire manu- 
facture, 1,200,000 for raw materials, and 200,- 
000 for expanded production of items now 
being manufactured. It anticipates that this 
investment would make possible the produc- 
tion of about 8,000 tires a month equally di- 
vided between truck and passenger-car tires. 

Studies in connection with the enlargement 
of present building facilities have been com- 
pleted, necessary land for immediate ex- 
pansion has been purchased, and additional 
land for future enlargement has been op- 
tioned. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Octavio Villegas Ll., General Manager, 
Almacen Villegas, Villegas Hnos., Ltda., 44-20, 
Calle 13, Bogota, Colombia. 


Investment Proposal 


Withdrawn 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has 
been informed that the investment proposal 
made by Erich Gerber and Karl Wildenauer, 
Oberpfalz, Germany, in connection with the 
establishment of a porcelain manufacturing 
plant, has been withdrawn, at least tem- 
porarily. 

The proposal was published in Forreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, SEPT. 24, 1951. 


New Swiss Group Seeks To 
Develop Exports to U. S. 


Leading Swiss industries, including pro- 
ducers of textiles, precision equipment, food 
specialties, and handicrafts, have formed an 
organization whose primary objective is to 
assist in the revival and development of 
Swiss exports to the United States. 

The group, known as the Swiss Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., has recently estab- 
lished offices in New York City, where United 
States buyers, merchandisers, and distribu- 
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tors are invited to present their inquiries 
concerning availabilities of Swiss goods. On 
display at the New York headquarters are 
samples of the products of the Swiss firms 
comprising the Association’s membership. 
These commodities include exclusive silk, 
woolen, and cotton fabrics; laces; embroid- 
eries; knitwear for men, women, and chil- 
dren; food specialties, such as chocolates and 
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marron glacé; peasant handicraft, such as 
music boxes, intricate wood carvings, and a 
substantial assortment of hand-woven and 
hand-made articles for interior decoration 
and gifts. The precision-equipment display 
includes testing and other production equip- 
ment, and a variety of assorted precision 
parts particularly applicable to the watch 
and fine-mechanics industries. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Machinery and Accessories: 

Industrial—6, 8, 11, 21, 22, 25, 30, 34, 49, 
62, 63, 71, 73, 76. 

Mining—71. 
Road-building—67. 

Machine Tools: 11, 25. 

Metal Products: 43, 48. 

Motion Picture Equipment: 68. 

Notions: 55. 

Novelties: 43, 77. 

Office Equipment: 30, 46. 

Oils and Finishes: 5. 

Optical Goods: 31, 48. 

Paper and Paper Products: 46, 52, 72. 

Paper Pulp: 47. 

Plastic Articles: 2. 

Processes: 1, 3, 74. 

Railway Ties: 59. 

Seeds: 39. 

Sporting Goods: 43. 

Steel: 13, 14. 

Strawboard: 48. 

Technical Articles: 11. 

Technical Information: 65, 67, 68, 75. 

Textiles: 36, 44, 45, 53, 63, 78. 

Therapeutic Apparatus: 10. 

Tools: 28, 32, 58, 64. 

Toys: 29, 58, 77. 

Tropical Products: 77. 

Twine: 18. 

Wire: 48. 

Wrought-Iron Articles: 33. 
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The Association states that its aim is to 
pring to the attention of United States buy- 
ers the specialties of its manufacturers, and 
thereby increase the flow of Swiss products 
into normal merchandising channels 
throughout the United States. 

The New York office of the Swiss Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., is headed by Dr. 
Ferdinand Glinz, and is located at 1261 
Broadway. 


Plywood Plant 
Planned for Thailand 


The Forest Industry Organization of 
Thailand reportedly proposes to construct a 
plywood plant in Bangkok, in connection 
with which it desires to employ an industrial 
engineer with long experience in plywood 
manufacturing. 

In addition, the FIO wishes to obtain from 
manufacturers of plywood manufacturing 
equipment information concerning plant 
lay-out, types of equipment needed, and 
kinds of plywood in greatest demand. 

A copy of a report containing further de- 
tails on the project is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Quotations on equipment, as well as com- 
munications regarding the engineering and 
managerial services, should be addressed to 
H. S. H. Prince Suebsuksawat, Suksawat, Di- 
rector General, Forest Industry Organization, 
Royal Department of Forestry, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 


Pakistan To Purchase 
Floating Dry Dock 


The Government of Pakistan is reportedly 
interested in purchasing a floating dry dock 
of the following dimensions: Length, 600 
feet; breadth, 80 feet; maximum lifting ca- 
pacity, 8,000 tons. 

Further details concerning this procure- 
ment may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Counsellor, Embassy of Pakistan, 2315 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
D. C. 


Ceylon Invites Bids for 
Waterworks Equipment 


The Ceylon Government has issued a Call 
for bids for the supply of waterworks equip- 
ment and material urgently required in con- 
nection with water-supply schemes in Cey- 
lon. Bids should reach the Chairman of the 
Tender Board, Ministry of Transport and 
Works, Colombo, Ceylon, not later than 2:30 
p. m., January 9, 1952. 

Further particulars, as well as_ tender 
forms, may be obtained from the Ceylon 
Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


New Road Construction 
Planned in Tanganyika 


United States contractors interested in 
submitting bids for the construction of a 
new road in Tanganyika are invited to com- 
municate with F. H. Woodrow, Acting Direc- 
tor for Public Works, Dar es Salaam, Tan- 
ganyika. 

Initial announcements concerning the 
project state that a new road is to be con- 
structed from Mikumi (on the Kilosa-Ifakara 
Road) to the neighborhood of Doma village, 
both in the Kilosa District of the Eeastern 
Province. It is further stated that the pro- 
posed road, which is to be approximately 33 
miles long, forms a subsection of the Moro- 
gore-Iringa Road. 

The presently contemplated project is des- 
ignated as the first of a series of proposed 
contracts to be let in connection with this 
road, and calls for stabilizing the earth and 
gravel standard, as well as drainage provis- 
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ion for culverts and ancillary works. Spe- 
cifically, the work will include the clearing of 
approximately 2,900,000 square yards; earth- 
moving in the form of cut, fill, borrow and 
spoil, approximately 650,000 cubic yards; 
drainage in normal sections, approximately 
122,000 linear yards; and provision for con- 
crete culverts of 24 inches diameter and 
larger, approximately 3,600 linear feet. 


French Food Packer 
Invites U. S. Investment 


Léon Rodais, 177 Rue Ecole-Normale, 
Caudéran, Gironde, France, wishes to contact 
a United States food packer who would be in- 
terested in entering into a working arrange- 
ment, including the investment of capital 
and the supply of up-to-date machinery and 
equipment. 

Mr. Rodais reportedly owns and operates a 
food-packing plant, which annually pro- 
duces approximately 150 metric tons of high- 
grade food products, such as goose liver 
(“paté de foie gras”), canned chicken, 
canned tunny fish in olive oil, and all kinds 
of prepared dishes in glass jars. He now 
wishes to increase his production to 300 
metric tons annually. 

Mr. Rodais emphasizes that he specializes 
in preparing and canning only high-quality 
food products, principally “foie gras” of all 
kinds, and he states that, if desired, he would 
permit the preparation and canning of the 
latter in the United States, under his trade- 
mark, and offer his know-how and services 
to any interested Americans packer. 

As an alternative, Mr. Rodais would be in- 
terested in exporting his products to the 
United States, preferably through direct 
sales to United States importers. 

Interested firms are invited to correspond 
with Mr. Rodais at the address noted above. 


More About Iraq’s 
Kufa Bridge 


United States firms interested in bidding 
on the construction of the Kufa Bridge in 
Iraq (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, SEPT. 
24, 1951) may apply to the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., to review 
tender documents and drawings concerning 
the project. 

As stated in the earlier announcement, 
these documents are available until Novem- 
ber 20, 1951, and subject to a charge of 5 
Iraqi dinars per set (US $2.80=1 Iraqi dinar) 
from the Development Board, Baghdad, Iraq. 


which will accept bids until December 20, 
1951. 


Bids on Cairo Cable 
System Due December 6 


Bids covering construction of an under- 
ground cable system in Cairo, Egypt, will be 
received until December 6, 1951, thus post- 
poning by 1 month the bid deadline origi- 
nally designated (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 10, 1951). 

As noted in the earlier announcement, 
pertinent documents on this project are 
available subject to a charge of 20 Egyptian 
pounds per set, from the Cairo Electricity 
and Gas Administration, Cairo, Egypt, or the 
Commercial Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, 
2310 Decatur Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Dr. Ing Viktor Gaertner (chem- 
ical consultant, former professor and indus- 
trial chemist), Am Graben 28, Vienna I, is 
interested in establishing a licensing ar- 
rangement with a United States manufac- 
turer or, alternatively, sell his invention for 
a new process for the electrolytic oxidation 
of chlorides to chlorates or hypochlorites. 
Further information, including description 
of process and drawing, available on a loan 


basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report not appli- 
cable. 

2. Belgium—Establissements Schmitz 
(manufacturer of thermoplastic and thermo- 
setting items, importer, exporter), 27 rue du 
Moulin, Bersillies-L’Abbaye, is interested in 
manufacturing under license in Belgium 
patented items; utensils; plastic thermo- 
setting parts or items for industry; plastic 
household articles; or electric switches and 
control bozes. 

3. England—The Accurate Recording In- 
strument Co. (manufacturer of scientific and 
mechanical instruments), Aric Works, Garth 
Road, Lower Morden, Surrey, offers for man- 
ufacture under license and sale in the United 
States its U. S. patented liquid-erpansion 
system used in remote-reading and recorder 
temperature instruments and temperature 
indicator controller—which the firm manu- 
factures. Firm indicates its willingness to 
offer its U. S. patents, formulae, processes, 
and the services of a small technical staff, 
in return for which it requests either a 
share in the profits resulting from the sale 
of its products or a royalty payment on 
quantities produced by the licensee. Firm 
is also interested in producing under license 
in England products similar to those de- 
scribed above, on a profit-sharing or royalty 
basis. 

4. England—Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of pharmaceutical specialties 
and drugs), Station Street, Nottingham, in- 
vites from United States firms licensing pro- 
posals covering patents, processes, and tech - 
niques for the manufacture of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals in its factory at Airdrie, 
Scotland. The Scottish plant is equipped 
with modern high-speed equipment for the 
manufacture and packaging of pharmaceuti- 
cal products such as tablets, powders, and 
liquids. Plant also includes tablet machines 
and machinery for sifting, mixing, and auto- 
matic filling and finishing of powders and 
liquids. Firm states it would also consider 
offering its patents to United States firms 
for manufacture under license. 

5. England—Crepe Sizes Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of rayon sizes for all purposes), Friar 
Street Works, Lenton, Nottingham, wishes to 
obtain exclusive licenses on a royalty basis 
for the manufacture in England of new 
United States products for the textile indus- 
tries, such as teztile soaps, oils and finishes, 
and artificial resins. Firm states it is willing 
to send a representative to the United States, 
to negotiate directly with interested firms 
having new processes which they desire to 
have exploited in the United Kingdom, 
France, and Western Europe. In this con- 
nection, the firm’s associated company, 
Etablissements ‘Gamma’, S. A., of Lyon, 
France, is equally interested in obtaining 
licenses to manufacture similar products at 
its Lyon factories, with sales rights for west- 
ern Europe. Further information is avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. World 
Trade Directory Report on Etablissements 
‘Gamma,’ S. A. is being prepared. 

6. England—The Lerner Machine Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of automatic cigarette paper, 
paper, and cardboard machinery), Lea Val- 
ley Road, Ponders End, Middlesex, invites 
proposals covering patents, processes, and 
techniques from United States firms for the 
manufacture in England of machinery un- 
der license against royalty payments. Firm 
states it is working at full capacity, but has 
recently purchased machine tools which will 
permit increased output. It is not prepared 
for mass production, however, as all machin- 
ery now being made is designed and devel- 
oped according to requirements of specific 
industries, and built in small series of 12 to 
20 at a time. 

7. England—Sunmill Food Products, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of self-rising flour, cake mix- 
ture, custard and blanc mange powders, 
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plain semolina, baking powder, gravy powder 
pancake mix, Sunmill cup and pudding 
mixtures), 4 Vestry Street, London, N. 1, 
wishes to obtain United States patents, 
processes, and techniques, for the manufac- 
ture in England of products relating to firm’s 
present manufacturing program. Firm states 
it has sales representation in The Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and France, as well as in the 
United Kingdom. 

8. England—Western Manufacturing Es- 
tate, Ltd. (manufacturer of aircraft acces- 
sories and light engineering products). The 
Aerodrome, Reading, Berkshire, is interested 
in a two-way licensing arrangement, specifi- 
cally: (1) English firm to obtain United 
States processes, techniques, and patents, for 
the manufacture in England of products for 
which its plant facilities are suitable or 
adaptable. Firm is presently engaged in the 
production of aircraft accessories, including 
the Miles electric actuators, also, magnetic 
indicators, trimming switches, fractional 
horsepower motors, snap-action switches, 
light engineering products, and sheet-metal 
work.. (2) United States company to use 
English firm’s patents and processes for the 
manufacture of its accessories in the United 
States. Firm states it is willing to pay or 
accept royalties on products manufactured, 
share profits, or make other mutually satis- 
factory financial arrangements with prospec- 
tive licensors and/or licensees. 

9. Italy—Locomotive a Vapore Franco Soc. 
p. aZ. (manufacturer), 29, Via Monte Na- 
poleone, Milan, is interested in establishing 
licensing arrangements with United States 
manufacturers for the production and sale in 
the United States of the Franco-Crosti sys- 
tem of preheaters and special boilers for 
steam locomotives, which reportedly effect 
a 20- to 25-percent saving on fuel. Firm 
states it is prepared to grant licenses for its 
patents in exchange for a sum corresponding 
to the amount of money saved in fuel costs 
in a period of 1 year by the Franco-Crosti 
system, when compared with the fuel costs of 
similar locomotives with standard-type boil- 
ers. Catalog, containing photographs, blue- 
prints, technical descriptions and statements, 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Switzerland—Peter Ulrich (constructor 
and patent owner of an apparatus for the 
treatment of paretic scoliosis and polio- 
myelitis and owner of an institute for 
Swedish medical gymnastics), 11 Fraumin- 
sterstrasse, Zurich, seeks a firm willing to 
manufacture under license in the United 
States a new scientific macro and micro lum- 
bar spine extensor. Set of descriptive litera- 
ture available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


11. Belgium—tUsines V. Blairon (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 50, rue Paul Janson, Ander- 
lues, offers to export and seeks agent for 
brickmaking machinery, lathes, hydraulic 
presses, and band saws for metalworking. 
Descriptive material and technical data avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Belgium—Miroiterie F. Catinus & Co. 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 71 rue 
de Stassart, Malines, desires to export pol- 
ished, coppered, and silvered plate glass, G. 
G. quality, 4% inch thick, rectangular, with 
clean-cut edges. Stock sizes: 15 to 25 square 
feet, 45/52 x 65/75 inch. 

13. Belgium—S. A. Etablissements Cromp- 
haut Freres & Co. (export agent), 18 rue du 
Collége, Charleroi, offers to export black mild 
steel plates and sheets, all kinds of steel bars, 
steel wire, and steel hoops. 

14. Belgium—Ets. Camille Joly (manufac- 
turer, exporter, distributor), (no street ad- 
dress), Montigny-le-Tilleul, offers to export 
steel ingots for forging and rolling. Quan- 
tity: 200 to 400 tons each month, sections of 
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12 to 15 inches, 5 to 7 feet long, 1 to 144 tons 
in weight. Analysis: Carbon, 0.17 to 0.24; 
chrome, 0.20 to 0.35; manganese, 0.70 to 0.90; 
sulphur, less than 0.04; silicon, 0.25 to 0.35; 
and phosphorus, less than 0.04. 

15. Belgium—Jozef Milo (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer), 21 Molenstraat, Alost, 
offers to export small aquaria and aquarium 
supplies. Quantities available each month: 
100 aquaria, 300 nets, and 3,000 rocks. A 
sketch and price information may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Canada—Borromee Charest (manufac- 
turer), 194 Notre Dame Street North, Thet- 
ford Mines, P. Q., offers to export wood for 
turning, i. e., for making broom handles, 
table and chair posts, spools, and spindles. 
Description and specifications: Maple, white 
birch and birch stock, 90 percent clear, 
graded at the mill; sizes, % to 4% inches 
square x 48 inches. 

17. Denmark—aAktieselskabet Ruko (man- 
ufacturer), Borgergade 14 A, Copenhagen K, 
offers to export and seeks agent for safety 
locks and padlocks. Sample locks and illus- 
trated catalog available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

18. Egypt—Egyptian Sisal Manufacturing 
Co. S. A. E. (manufacturer, importer), P. O. 
Box 1624, Cairo, offers to export each month 
approximately 100 metric tons of sisal and 
Manila twines, 1-, 2-, and 3-ply. One sam- 
ple of second-grade twine is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

19. England—A. L. Canham & Son (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 51 Barnsbury Street, 
London, N. 1, desires to export hand-made 
reproduction clocks, ranging from miniature 
to grandfather. Description and photo- 
graphs available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. D2- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. England—Mackraigans (exporter, com- 
mission merchant), 111 Seabank Road, 
Wallasey, Cheshire, has available for export 
1,000 dozen pairs of ladies’ full-fashioned 
100-percent nylon hose and mock-seam 
nylon hose, 51 gage, 15, and 30 denier. 

21. England—Thornton-Stuart Woodwork- 
ing Machines, Ltd. (manufacturer), 10 Fort 
Road, Newhaven, Sussex, desires to export 
and seeks agent for universal woodworking 
machines. Firm will furnish literature 
upon request. 

22. France—Establissements Brancher 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 20 
Cours Richard-Vitton, Lyon, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for refrigeration equip- 
ment, including compressors and evaporators. 

23. France—Quincaillerie Industrielle Levy 
Freres (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
10 Rue du 22 Novembre, Strasbourg (Bas- 
Rhin), wishes to export and seeks agent for 
screws and bolts. 

24. France—Etablissements Fernand Viala 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 12 Rue 
Négreneys, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, desires 
to export very good to de luxe qualities of 
foundation garments, such as corsets, bras- 
sieres, all kinds of girdles, and garter belts. 
Firm would appreciate receiving instructions 
and/or suggestions from United States im- 
porters or potential agents. Advertising 
literature and price lists (in French) will be 
furnished by firm. 

25. Germany—Wilhelm Fette (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 92 Bahrenfelderstrasse, 
Hamburg, offers to export precision and ma- 
chine tools and pre-forming presses. Illus- 
trated literature and specifications (in Ger- 
many) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Germany—Fepo Chemische Fabrik 
Georg Fetzer (export merchant), 57 Ham- 
merdeich, Hamburg, offers to export each 
month 10 to 20 metric tons of apple pectin 
powder, white and gray. 





27. Germany—Franch’sche Verlagshand- 
lung W. Keller & Co. (publisher), 5-7 
Pfizeerstr., Stuttgart-O, desires to export 
German books, magazines, educational aids 
and equipment, technical books and periodi- 
cal publications, books on natural sciences, 
and children’s books. Samples of the above 
publications may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Inteligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

28. Germany—Carl Gotthardt,, Werkzeug. 
fabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 85 Wit- 
tenerstrasse, Wuppertal-Naechstebreck, seeks 
United States markets for fret saw tools. 

29. Germany—Nittner & Co. (export mer. 
chant, importer, wholesaler), 4-6 Schwar.- 
zenbergstrasse, Bamberg, Bavaria, is interest- 
ed in exporting toys, preferably for sale to 
department stores. 

30. Germany—OkKafold Brieffalt—u. Kuver- 
tiermaschinen Ernst W. Kummer (manufac. 
turer), Reinickendorfer Str. 41, Berlin N 65, 
offers for sale, preferably on an outright basis 
Okafold mail-folding and enveloping ma- 
chines, hand-operated or electrically auto- 
matic; and hand-operated Rotafold mail- 
folding machines. Inspection available by 
the Wirtschaftsverband Eisen-Maschinen- 
und Apparatebau (Association of Iron, Ma- 
chines, and Apparatus Manufacture), Kur- 
fuerstendamm 57/58, Berlin W.15, at seller's 
expense. Price quotations c. i. f. New York 
and set of literature (in German and 
English) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

(To correct Item No. 35, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, OcT. 15, 1951.) 

31. Germany—Ruf & Co. Optische Werke 
K. G. (manufacturer, exporter), 10 Weser- 
strasse, Kassel, offers to export and seeks 
agent for high-quality binoculars, 125 each 
month. Illustrated brochure available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—Franz Paulus (wholesaler, 
exporter), 85 Hofaue, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, 
seeks United States markets for all articles 
and tools for watch- and clock-makers. 

33. Germany—iIng. E. Schramm, Kunst- 
schmiede (manufacturer, exporter), 49 
Muenchnerstrasse, Rosenheim, Bavaria, of- 
fers to export wrought-iron articles such as 
candelabra, candle holders, candlesticks, 
floor lamps, furniture hardware, and tables, 
the latter being coppered, silver-plated, and 
brass-finished. One set of photographs avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Germany—Selber Pressporzellan K. G. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 18 Bahnhofstrasse, 
Selb, Bavaria, desires to export various types 
of eyelets for textile machinery. Sketches 
and price lists available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. §. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

35. Italy—Officina Méeccanica Milanese, 
Dott. G. Franceschini (manufacturer), Via 
Socrate 64, Milan, desires to export and seeks 
agent for ball bearings in various sizes. Cata- 
log, specifications, and price information 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Mezico—Filatex, S. A. (manufacturer), 
Apartado Postal 103, Prolongacién de la Calz. 
de Agua Azul, Puebla, Puebla, is interested 
in exporting unbleached muslin, type “San 
Juan B. Amatlan.” Further information, in- 
cluding sample of muslin and specifications, 
available on a loan basis from the Commer 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Morocco—M. A. Perlmutter (export 
merchant), 26, Rue de Hollande, Tangier, of- 
fers to export and seeks agents for best 
quality Moroccan hand-made leather goods, 
such as book covers, wallets, and hassocks; 
“Quart Club” brand canned sardines in pure 
olive oil; and 15,000 dozen dried and salted 
Moroccan goat skins. Specifications of goat 
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skins: First quality—11 kilos, 80/85 square 
feet per dozen; second quality—8 kilos, 70/75 
square feet per dozen; third quality—7 kilos, 
60/65 square feet per dozen. Price informa- 
tion on sardines available from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

38. Netherlands—Exportcombinatie Neder- 
landse Rijwielindustrie N. V. (export mer- 
chant), 13 de Lairessestraat, Amsterdam, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for bicycles. 
Illustrated catalog may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Netherlands—Holland Seed Co. (Sauer’s 
Zaadteeltbedrijven), (seed grower, exporter, 
importer, wholesaler), 7A Bezuidenhoutsche- 
weg, The Hague, is interested in exporting 
high-grade vegetable and fiower seeds. 

40. Netherlands—Pieter K. Kooiman (ex- 
port merchant), 119 Westeinde, Enkhuizen, 
offers to export first-class chocolate, cocoa 
powder, and cocoa butter. 

41. Netherlands—A. H. Korthof (manufac- 
turer), 47 Amsteldijk, Amsterdam-Z, desires 
to export industrial and laboratory ther- 
mometers with or without metal mountings. 
Firm will furnish sample thermometer at 
buyer’s expense. Illustrated leaflet available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Netherlands—Firma Gebrs. Kronen- 
burg (manufacturer, export merchant) , 22—24 
Achterstraat, Culemborg, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for fire-fighting equipment, 
including fire hose. Further information and 
catalog available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

43. Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
WeBe (export merchant, importer, exporter, 
wholesaler), (no street address), Ystad, has 
available for export substantial quantities 
of the following commodities: (1) Meat- 
testing thermometers with clearly printed 
scale in F.° and the names in English of var- 
ious kinds of meat on a plate of first-class 
stainless steel; (2) fish hooks suitable for all 
kinds of sport fishing; (3) device attached 
to fishing rod to hold the reel, supplied with 
or without trigger; (4) table tops of stainless 
steel and aluminum; and (5) small petro- 
leum lamps of glass (novelty), plain or dec- 
orated, various colors, total height, includ- 
ing chimney, about 9 inches. Firm would 
appreciate any information concerning pos- 
sible special safety measures in exporting 
petroleum lamps to the United States. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Export Opportunities 


44. Belgium—Paul Christiaen (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, sales agent), Leegstraat 
21, Assenede, East Flanders, seeks direct pur- 
chase quotations and agency for first-quality 
woven saran fabric on rolls, 5,000 meters 
annually. 

45. Belgium—Maison Gallis (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 87 rue du 
Pélican, Antwerp, seeks direct purchase quo- 
tations for Nylon yard goods and Nylon stock- 
ings. 

46. Egypt—The Pyramids General Trading 
& Supply Corporation (Richard Gorra & Co.) 
(importing distributor, commission agent, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 8, Sharia 
Kasr el Nil, Cairo, wishes direct purchase 
quotations and agency for office appliances 
and stationery. 

47. England—Felber, Jucker & Co., Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, sales agent for Euro- 
pean wrapping-paper mills), 81 Cannon 
Street, London, E. C. 4, desires direct pur- 
chase quotations for bleached sulphite rayon 
pulp in quantities up to 500 tons, 88 to 90 
percent alpha cellulose content, viscosity 
centipoises: 16 to 20 TAPPI. 

48. Germany—G. Zimmermann, Metall- 
und Celluloidwarenfabrik (manufacturer), 
27/29 Nuernberger-Strasse, Zirndorf bei 
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Nuernberg, Bavaria, seeks direct purchase 
quotations for the following: Thin metal or 
tin plates, 0.20 to 2 mm; tin sheets, 1 x 2m x 
0.5; 1.0, 1.5, 2 mm tin blocks; plain and 
copper-coated wires, 2 to 4.6 mm; magnifying 
glasses, 59 to 148 mm; strawboard, 80 to 140 
sheets per 50 kg. 

49. India—Popatlal Ghelabhai & Co. (Col- 
our Dept.) (manufacturer and wholesaler of 
hosiery and rayon; importer of dyes, chemi- 
cals, hosiery, mill stores, yarn; exporter of 
hosiery and hessian), 260, Vadgadi, Bombay 
3, is interested in obtaining quotations for 
a complete plant for manufacturing hydro- 
sulphite of soda powder, 90 to 92 percent, and 
rangolite C lumps. 

50. New Zealand—W. Wiggins, Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
wholesaler, commission merchant), 66—68 
The Terrace, Wellington, seeks quotations 
and agency for leather, including glacé kid 
for shoe uppers, and automotive hardware 
and accessories. 

51. Portuguese West Africa—Farmacia Im- 
perio (wholesaler, retailer, pharmacy, im- 
porter of chemical and medicinal products, 
perfumes and cosmetics), Caixa Postal No. 5, 
San Tomé, desires purchase quotations for 
chemical and pharmaceutical specialties and 
cosmetics, and is particularly interested in 
rodenticides containing chemical “warfarin” 
which will be used in exterminating rats on 
cocoa plantations. 

52. Syria—Al-Salamah Printing Shop (im- 
porting distributor, retailer, and owner of 
printing shop), No. 48 Abu al-Hol Street, 
Homs, wishes direct purchase quotations for 
first quality job printers’ paper of cloth, 
extra strong paper, and other paper, 100 x 
70 cm.—500 kilograms, 82 x 57 cm.—1,000 
kilograms; and $1,000 to $2,000 worth of wed- 
ding-announcement cards of first quality, 
extra strong paper and cloth, of all kinds 
and sizes. 

53. Union of South Africa—Sam Hackner 
& Co. (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 120/2 Commercial Road, Dur- 
ban, wishes to purchase from United States 
manufacturers all types of cotton sheeting 
suitable for making up into bags, preferably 
37-inch width, with initial order being 
approximately 200,000 yards. 

54. Union of South Africa—Neo Fluores- 
cent (South Africa), Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative, manufacturer), Nefluor House, 42 
Durban Street (P. O. Box 9101), Johannes- 
burg, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
components, raw materials, and spares for 
the manufacture of neon advertising signs 
and fluorescent lighting components. 


Agency Opportunities 


55. Belgium—Alphonse Marie Louis P. G. 
Le Laet (sales agent), 35 rue Belle, St. Nico- 
las-Waas, seeks agency for mercerized cotton 
threads for hosiery and socks. Prices to be 
quoted f. o. b. factory, in U. S. dollars or 
Belgian francs. 

56. Belgium—Campagnie Liebig, S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
59 Meir, Antwerp, wishes agency for the fol- 
lowing food products: Sweetened and un- 
sweetened canned fruit juices, such as grape- 
fruit, orange, pineapple, and tomato; pre- 
served fruits, including pineapples, peaches, 
apricots; fruit cocktail; dried plums and 
raisins; and canned pilchards. Prices to be 
quoted c. i. f., Antwerp. 

57. Belgium—A. Verriest-Peeters (manu- 
facturer, retailer), 127, boulevard Brand 
Whitlock, Brussels, wishes to represent 
United States manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical products. 

58. Canada—Mortons Registered (manu- 
facturer’s agent, importer, wholesaler), 353 
St. Nicholas Street, Montreal, Quebec, seeks 
agency for the following: Toys, suitable for 
sale in variety stores and 5-cent to $1.00 
stores; electrical supplies and appliances of 
all kinds suitable for sale in electrical appli- 
ance and hardware stores; and hardware, in- 


cluding shelf hardware specialties, household 
hardware, and tools, such as wrenches. 

59. Egypt—-Hassan Nahlaoui & Company 
(manufacturer’s commission agent), 110 
Midan Choubrah, Cairo, desires manufactur- 
er’s agency for creosoted railway ties with a 
view to supplying Egyptian Government re- 
quirements. 

60. Egypt—The Pyramids General Trading 
& Supply Corporation (Richard Gorra & Co.), 
(importing distributor, commission agent), 8 
Sharia Kasr el Nil, Cairo, seeks agency for 
all kinds of insecticides for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

61. Egypt.—Nile Valley Agency (importing 
distributor, agent, wholesaler), P. O. Box 517, 
Cairo, desires agency for art reproductions 
for advertising calendars and gift articles for 
advertising. 

62. France—Matériel & Installations Mod- 
ernes (manufacturer’s agent, commission 
merchant, retailer, importer), 1 Rue Jacques 
Laffitte, Bayonne, Basses-Pyrénées, wishes 
agency for machinery and equipment for 
building and public-works contractors, as 
follows: Road machinery, including repair- 
ing and resurfacing equipment, bituminous 
distributors, sand spreaders, and rollers; 
land levelers and graders; excavating equip- 
ment; concrete mixers; bulldozers and scrap- 
ers; and cranes and hoisting equipment. 

63. Pakistan—Farid Sons Ltd. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, sales/indent agent, ex- 
porter), Bandukawala Building, McLeod 
Road, Karachi, offers to act as agent for U. S. 
manufacturers of machinery, automobiles, 
and tertiles. Firm states that it will be in a 
position to exhibit and demonstrate prod- 
ucts at its site at the Pakistan International 
Industries Exhibition scheduled to be held 
in March 1952. 

64. Union of South Africa—D. W. Povey 
Sales Organization (manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative), 105 Shakespeare House, Commis- 
sioner Street, Johannesburg, wishes agency 
for portable electric hand tools, pliers, socket 
sets, saw benches; all types of spare parts for 
automobiles, and automobile body hardware, 
including window channeling and rubber 
supplies. 


Foreign Visitors 


65. Argentina—Conrado Uberti, represent- 
ing Conrado Uberti-Representaciones, 
Drogas Productos Quimicos y Afines, Carlos 
Calvo 1655, Buenos Aires, is interested in 
obtaining technical information on new 
chemical products, and in representing 
United States manufacturers of chemicals 
in Uruguay, Argentina, and Paraguay. 
Scheduled to arrive first part of November, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 weeks. 
U. S. address: % A. Herz, 510 West Cathedral 
Park Way, New York 2,N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Washington 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

66. Australia, Western—Peter Stuart Smith, 
representing The Economic Stores, Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer), Hay Street, Perth, is inter- 
ested in contacting a firm desiring to estab- 
lish an agency in Australia. Scheduled to 
arrive November 18, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 weeks. U.S. address: Australian 
Consulate General, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; or 206 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 

67. Belgium—Edo Gésta Van Hasselt, rep- 
resenting Enterprises Générales E. Van Has- 
selt (contractor), 27 Belgielei, Antwerp, 
wishes to obtain technical information on 
road-building equipment, and is interested 
in purchasing such equipment and machin- 
ery for building contractors. Scheduled to 
arrive October 21, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. U. S. address: % Leo 
Goldmuntz, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and San Francisco. 

68. Brazil—José Nunes Ferreira, represent- 
ing J. Nunes Ferreira (Cine Fornecedora), 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Algeria 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


AGRICULTURE 


The wine-grape harvest in Algeria—by far 
the most important crop—was nearing com- 
pletion at the end of September. Prospects 
continued favorable for a satisfactory crop 
both in quantity and quality. Stocks of wine 
remaining from the 1950 crop found a ready 
market at high prices in metropolitan France 
and well over 1,000,000 hectoliters were 
shipped in the course of the month. Con- 
tinuing reports that metropolitan wine pro- 
duction this year will be smaller than in 
previous years made the outlook for market- 
ing both the remainder of last year’s Algerian 
production and the new 1951 wine very fa- 
vorable. Wine growers are now looking for- 
ward to a relatively prosperous season. 

Present prospects are that Algerian citrus 
production this winter will exceed that of 
1950-51, which was the largest citrus crop 
ever obtained. Considerable difficulty is ex- 
pected to be encountered in finding a market 
at satisfactory prices, as was also the case 
last year. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Business activity increased rapidly in Sep- 
tember from the summer slack period in July 
and August. Vacationers returned to the 
cities, stored reopened, and factories resumed 
operation. In addition, substantial prog- 
ress was made in implementing the plan for 
the industrialization of Algeria. Announce- 
ment was made in September of the estab- 
lishment in the near future of eight new 
industrial enterprises now in various stages 
of planning or construction. 

The most important project is the instal- 
lation, near Algiers, of a Renault plant for 
assembling the popular 4-horsepower auto- 
mobile. The nationalized Renault Co. has 
already bought land for this purpose and 
work will soon start on construction of the 
factory. Other projects, which represent 
for the most part the establishment in Al- 
geria of branches of already-existing French 
companies, include a manufacturing plant 
for sheet-iron products, a factory for phar- 
maceutical products, a chemical plant, a 
yeast factory, a cork-processing plant, and 
a crate factory. Thus, the program of ex- 
panding the industrial sector of the Algerian 
economy, which was initiated after World 
War II, but which was largely at a standstill 
in 1950, is revitalized. 

An important factor in the resumption of 
activities is the tendency on the part of 
French industrial concerns to decentralize 
in view of present world conditions. Another 
development favoring the industrialization 
program was the completion in September 
of one unit of a hydroelectric generating 
station at Kerrata. The unit is now being 
tested and following the tests will be put 
into service. 


NEW SHIPPING SERVICE 


A new shipping service direct from Algiers 
to the Great Lakes was inaugurated on Sep- 
tember 7 with the departure from Algiers of 
the first ship assigned to this route, the 
Kolbryn of the Cyprien Fabre Line, a small 
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vessel adapted both for the ocean crossing 
and for passing up the Saint Lawrence. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


The gradual rise in prices which has con- 
tinued without interruption in Algeria since 
last January became more marked in Sep- 
tember. The most important increase was 
that of bread, which went from 52 francs 
per kilogram to 60 francs, on September 20, 
after having undergone a substantial in- 
crease last June. The price of milk also 
rose 8 francs per liter, or about 20 percent. 
Other items showing increases were fresh 
vegetables, cereal products, and wine. The 
incidence of these changes, which occurred 
in the course of the month, is only partially 
reflected in the retail-price index for Sep- 
tember, which represents a monthly average, 
and rose only about 2 percent to 2147 (base 
year 1939) from 2110 in August. The in- 
flationary trend was expected to become even 
stronger in October, since impending price 
rises were announced for several important 
raw materials such as coal and steel. Sub- 
stantial wage increases are also anticipated 
to occur. 

Increased living costs have provoked con- 
siderable pressure from labor groups for 
higher wages. Demands for a wage increase 
became more accentuated after minimum 
wages for metropolitan France were raised 
again from the previous high levels. Similar 
action was expected in Algeria from a Com- 
mission specially designated to study the 
wage problem. As yet, no action has been 
taken despite vigorous demands by labor 
unions to raise minimum wages almost 50 
percent over the existing figure. 

Considerable agitation for a wage increase 
has also been carried on by the agricultural 
workers. September is the high point of 
the year for agricultural employment since 
thousands of temporary, in many cases mi- 
grant, laborers are hired for the wine-grape 
harvest. Inasmuch as the harvest must be 
completed within a relatively short period, 
wine growers are dependent upon an ade- 
quate temporary labor supply and are liable 
to serious losses if protracted work stoppages 
occur. However, no major labor disturbance 
occurred and a few minor strikes were settled 
before any significant losses were caused. 
U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, ALGIERS, OcT. 4, 
1951. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH SWEDEN 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Sweden.”’) 


Brazil 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The continued increase in living costs, 
obliging consumers to restrict purchases 
largely to necessities, was the reason given 
generally for the somewhat lower level of 













retail sales in central Brazil in the 4-week 
period ended October 15. The seasonal fac- 
tor accounted for an increase in sales in 
certain lines but many outlets reported sales 
considerably or slightly lower than in the 
preceding month. 


SHORTAGES IN METALS AND CEMICALS 


A shortage continues in both ferrous and 
nonferrous metals and in many industrial 
chemicals. A large rayon staple-fiber plant 
in Sao Paulo recently closed for the second 
time in 1951 because of the shortage of sul- 
furic acid. Expansion plans in rayon-yarn 
manufacture still are proceeding, however, 
and construction of a new rayon tire cord 
plant, with a capacity of 6 tons per day, is 
continuing. The plant is scheduled to begin 
production early in 1952, and is expected to 
relieve the increasing demand for rayon tire 
cord for heavy-duty tires. 


AMAZON VALLEY HIGH LIGHTS 


The economic situation in the Amazon 
Valley continued to be fairly good, with a 
decrease in export business that may be con- 
sidered normal for the time of year. 

Government and trade circles in the Ama- 
zon Valley are closely following the meetings, 
being held in Rio de Janeiro by a group of 
technicians designated by the President to 
study the Amazon Economic Valorization 
Plan, to assist in the economic development 
of the Valley. The plan, which it is hoped 
will be presented to the Federal Congress for 
approval before the end of the year, is based 
on four fundamental points: (1) Establish- 
ment of new rubber plantations; (2) devel- 
opment of agriculture, including cattle 
raising; (3) construction of a new electric- 
power system; and (4) immigration. 


JOINT Brazit-U. S. EcONoMIc DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


The appointment of Joseph Burke Knapp 
to succeed the late Francis Truslow Adams as 
head of the United States section of the 
Joint Brazil-United States Economic Devel- 
opment Commission was announced on Oc- 
tober 2. Mr. Knapp, who has the personal 
rank of Minister, arrived at Rio de Janeiro 
on October 12. 

FINANCE 


The Government’s bill to create an official 
free-exchange market still is under consider- 
ation in committees of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Meanwhile, a supplementary bill 
has been introduced which would make it 
possible for certain products to be imported 
and exported at the rates prevailing in the 
proposed free-exchange market. 

In September the Rediscount Department 
of the Bank of Brazil discontinued its prac- 
tice of rediscounting for banks almost with- 
out limit. The new policy had the effect of 
tightening the credit market considerably 
and brought forth strong protests from some 
commercial groups that could not obtain 
credit as freely as formerly. If continued, 
the policy should serve to reduce the amount 
of loans granted by the banks for speculative 
purposes. The move is seen as a comple- 
ment to other measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment to combat inflation and maintain a 
balanced budget. It is reported that during 
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the first 7 months of this year the Govern- 
ment realized a budget surplus, which was 
utilized to pay Off some of the deficit from 
the preceding budget. 

From May through August new currency 
issued amounted to 2,238,000,000 cruzeiros, 
an increase of 7.2 percent. New currency 
issued in August amounted to approximately 
947,000,000 cruzeiros, but this large amount 
was mainly a result of a threatened strike of 
bank employees in Sao Paulo which caused 
arun on the banks. This forced the banks 
to rediscount heavily with the Rediscount 
Department of the Bank of Brazil, thus re- 
sulting in a heavy issue of currency. No 
statistics are yet available on the increase in 
the amount of bank loans during the past 
few months but it is estimated to have been 
large. Means of payment increased from 
81,300,000,000 cruzeiros at the end of Febru- 
ary to 87,937,000,000 at the end of July. 

Increases in capital together with new 
capital registered in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo during August totaled 1,301,000,000 
cruzeiros aS compared with 903,000,000 in 
July. The bulk of this new capital was in- 
vested in industry, principally in textiles and 
chemicals. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Agricultural conditions throughout most 
of central Brazil were unsatisfactory during 
the month because the winter dry spell has 
continued well into October. Pastures are 
completely dry and livestock are unusually 
thin. The annual drought was not severe 
until recently, since most of central Brazil 
received scattered rains during June and 
August. However, in southern Brazil, the 
driest winter in 34 years was terminated by 
heavy rains in mid-September and normal 
plantings are now being made. 

Coffee.—Prospects are not as favorable as 
appeared during the first days of September 
for a large coffee crop in the coming year. 
In early September fairly good rains fell 
throughout most of the coffee area and 
brought on the first flowering of the trees. 
Since then, however, there has been little or 
no rain, and there is some danger that the 
trees will not set much fruit from the first 
flowering. If the rainy season should com- 
mence soon, there would still be time for the 
trees to bloom again and thus produce a 
fairly good crop. 

The system of port quotas for shipments 
of coffee, instituted by the Division of Coffee 
Economy of the Ministry of Finance 
(D. E. C.) for the marketing year beginning 
July 1, 1951, is causing hardships among ex- 
porters and shippers in the ports of Rio de 
Janeiro and Paranagua. The September 
quotas in these ports were filled by mid- 
September. However, the quota for Victoria 
was not filled, and the unused portion was 
transferred to Rio de Janeiro, thus alleviat- 
ing the situation in that port during Sep- 
tember. By October 10, the month’s quota 
for Rio de Janeiro was filled but the D. E. C. 
extended for a few more days the permission 
to continue shipments. Several ships were 
forced to bypass Paranagua in the latter part 
of September because exports were sus- 
pended and the ships could not pick up cof- 
fee they had booked. 

Cocoa beans.—The Bahia cocoa market re- 
vived during September after several months 
of inactivity. The strengthened market is 
attributed to the fact that the Bahia Cocoa 
Trade Commission lowered its minimum 
prices, on September 5, from 34.65 cents per 
pound to 32.50 cents, f. o. b. Bahia. On 
September 26, a further reduction to 27 cents 
per pound was made. Immediately there- 
after, 55,000 bags were sold to the United 
States, and, on October 3, 48,000 bags were 
sold to Germany. 

Rice.—The burdensome surplus of 2,500,- 
000 60-kilogram bags of rice in Rio Grande 
do Sul remains unsold and the rice trade 
maintains that compensation is the only so- 
lution for handling the State’s surplus. 

Cotton and sisal_——This year’s Brazilian 
northeast cotton crop is estimated at about 
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50,000 tons, a sharp reduction from last 
year’s 127,000 tons. Price levels have 
reached a new high of 550 cruzeiros per 33 
pounds for Serido-type cotton. The con- 
tinued expansion of sisal in this region is 
proving to be the partial salvation of the 
rural economy this year, however. The 
State of Paraiba alone is expected to produce 
60,000 tons of sisal and, with the firm price 
of 9 to 9.50 cruzeiros per kilogram, an income 
of record size from this fiber is probable. 

Sugar—The Pernambuco sugar crop has 
been reduced in size by about 10 to 15 per- 
cent because of unfavorable weather. The 
crop is not expected to exceed 7,000,000 bags, 
although earlier estimates were for an out- 
put of 8,000,000 sacks. 

Castor-seed.—A strong demand for castor- 
seed by Recife millers has kept the price of 
this commodity about $50 (U. S. currency) 
per ton above world castor-seed quotations. 
This is particularly favorable for castor-seed 
producers in this region, who are expecting 
to harvest about 400,000 tons, an increase of 
100,000 tons over last year’s crop. 

Rubber.—The 1951-52 Amazon rubber har- 
vest, which began in September, has been 
predicted at between 32,000 to 34,000 metric 
tons. This is about 4,000 to 6,000 tons more 
than the 1950-51 harvest, estimated to have 
been 28,000 tons. The expected increase is 
probably the result of propaganda and the 
greater financial aid extended to producers 
by the Amazon Credit Bank. Rubber circles 
are hoping for the approval by the Ministry 
of Finance of a 34-percent increase in the 
present ceiling price of 22.70 cruzeiros per 
kilogram of natural rubber. 


CosT or LIVING 


Continued high living costs were accom- 
panied by recurring shortages in the supply 
of meats and dairy products, and price-con- 
trol efforts by the Central Price Commission 
(CCP) were ineffective against the black- 
market operations in commodities in scarce 
supply. It was announced that an agree- 
ment had been reached between the CCP and 
the textile manufacturers to earmark about 
5 percent of: production for sale at “popular” 
prices. 

LABOR 


Demands were pressed by the labor groups 
to obtain wage increases, and several agree- 
ments were reached either in direct negotia- 
tion or through the labor courts. The 
unions continued their drive for increased 
membership and displayed a growing inter- 
est in promoting efforts toward union auton- 
omy, establishment of cooperatives, and im- 
proved worker housing. 

A potentially serious strike by airline em- 
ployees was averted early in October when 
the union agreed to await the findings of a 
commission appointed by the President of 
the Republic to investigate the financial 
ability of the airline companies to grant a 
wage increase. On the whole, there appeared 
to be some lessening of the tensions in in- 
dustrial relations during the past 2 or 3 
weeks. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Brazil in the first 7 months 
of 1951 amounted to 2,673,000 metric tons 
valued at 18,103,000,000 cruzeiros; exports in 
the first half of the year totaled 2,221,000 
tons valued at 15,299,000,000 cruzeiros, and 
imports amounted; to 5,050,000 tons valued 
at 15,921,000,000 cruzeiros. U. S. Emsassy, 
RIo DE JANEIRO, Oct. 15, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImMPoRT LICENSE APPLICATIONS FOR TRUCK 
CHASSIS ACCEPTED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced, by notice No. 
254, published on October 20, 1951, that it 
will accept up to November 20, 1951, appli- 
cations for the importation of truck chassis 
independent of quotas for exclusive factory 
representatives, distributing agents, or own- 


ers of truck fleets, provided the transactions 
are financed in the country from which im- 
ported, according to a dispatch of October 23 
from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
The proposals should indicate prices and the 
conditions of financing the transaction 
abroad. Licenses granted will be valid for a 
period of 6 months and cannot be extended. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 5, 1951, for nonrecognition of “tradi- 
tion” as a criterion for granting import li- 
censes. ) 


HEARINGS HELD OF REVISION OF COMMER- 
CIAL AGREEMENT WItH ITALY 


Public hearings for the purpose of dis- 
cussing new lists of commodities to be in- 
cluded in the commercial agreement between 
Brazil and Italy, signed at Rio de Janeiro 
on July 5, 1950, were to have been held be- 
ginning on October 23, 1951, according to 
an announcement by the Consultative Com- 
mission on Commercial Agreements of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
announcement was forwarded on October 17 
by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


TERRAMYCIN EXEMPT FROM IMPORT 
LICENSE 


Terramycin has been added to the list of 
medicinal and pharmaceutical products ex- 
empt from import license in Brazil, issued on 
June 14, 1950, by a notice of the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil 
published on October 17, 1951. The an- 
nouncement was transmitted in a dispatch 
dated October 18 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada 


BrITISH COLUMBIA—ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Prolonged drought has adversely affected 
most phases of the economy of British 
Columbia Province. Because of the fire 
hazard, forest operations in the coastal area 
were halted July 12 and not resumed until 
September 10. There was then slight rain- 
fall, but dry, warm weather followed, and on 
September 17, most of the larger operations 
in Vancouver Island were suspended volun- 
tarily. 

It takes about a month to get felled logs 
from camps to the mills and the most recent 
report of the Provincial Department of Lands 
and Forests showing the log scale for July 
at 464,241,608 feet board measure, as com- 
pared with 411,079,919 feet board measure, 
for July 1950, does not reflect the curtailed 
activity. The log scale for the first 6 months 
was 2,507,032,092 feet board measure as com- 
pared with 2,079,062,501 feet board measure 
for the corresponding period of 1950. Al- 
though a few large mills operated without 
interruption during the drought, they did so 
by drawing on log stocks normally held in 
reserve for winter consumption. More than 
100 small mills in the coast area were com- 
pelled to close, and others operated on part- 
time schedules. As a consequence, the in- 
dustry as a whole is behind in its export 
commitments and has little prospect of 
catching up this year. 

In the interior of the Province, operations 
are threatened by a wage dispute and higher 
operating costs, along with declining prices. 
The International Woodworkers are demand- 
ing on behalf of members the coast wage 
scale, with a minimum of C$1.40 for com- 
mon labor. The base wage is now $1.10 in 
the interior. The dispute will go before a 
conciliation board. 


ALUMINUM PROJECT—IRON ORE 


The unemployment problem precipitated 
by the closing of lumber-mill operations dur- 
ing the drought was partly solved by the 
demand for workers at the huge construction 
project of the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
at Kitimat, where approximately 2,000 per- 
sons are now employed. Powell River Co., 
Ltd., is reported to be examining the possi- 
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bility of establishing a newsprint, pulp, or 
paper mill at Kitimat. The area is said to 
contain 7,000,000,000 board feet of timber, 
sufficient to support a 400-ton mill. 

The first full shipment of 10,000 tons of 
iron ore from Vancouver Island to Japan 
was made recently. It is hoped to maintain 
the shipments at about 80,000 tons per 
month. 

SALMON Pack 


Unprecedented low water in the streams 
resulted in the shut-down of commercial 
salmon fishing in 12 major areas, embracing 
more than a third of the British Columbia 
Coast. The salmon pack as of September 
15 amounted to 1,595,629 cases of 48 pounds 
each, according to a report of the Chief Su- 
pervisor of Fisheries. The pack last season 
at that date was 1,205,509 cases. 

The press has given full coverage to the 
proposed fishing convention with Japan. 
Government officials and the industry seem 
satisfied with the proposed measures to pro- 
tect Canadian interests in the salmon, hali- 
but, tuna, herring, and pilchard fisheries. 


ReTAIL SALES—LABOR 


The loss of purchasing power involved in 
the lumber shut-downs is being blamed for 
a decline in retail sales, although an increase 
of 18 percent in the number of tourists from 
the United States has been a compensating 
factor. The Federal credit restrictions have 
had disastrous effects on sales of automobiles, 
including British-made cars. Sales of other 
merchandise customarily on the installment 
plan have also declined. 

In view of the increase in the cost of living, 
wage adjustments are prominent. Most of 
the unions whose contracts expired during 
the summer quarter were able to obtain in- 
creases for their members ranging from 18 
cents to 35 cents an hour.—vU. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL, VANCOUVER, SEPT. 26, 1951. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


FISHERMEN To Get DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS 


Announcement has been made in New- 
foundland that the Dominion Government 
has decided to make “deficiency” payments 
to Newfoundland fishermen on their 1950 
catch. That year was one of low prices. The 
Dominion Government will pay C$1.30 per 
quintal (112 pounds) on shore-caught cod 
and C$0.85 per quintal on Labrador semidry 
cod. The payments will total C$981,850 on 
645,000 quintals of the former and 51,000 
quintals of the latter. 

At the same time, Government officials said 
there appears to be no reason to afford Fed- 
eral assistance to the 1951 catch in view of 
the improved market conditions.—U. S. Con- 
SULATE GENERAL, ST. JOHN’s, OcT. 4. 


Exchange and Finance 


INCOME TAX INCREASES ANNOUNCED 


Increased taxes on personal and corporate 
incomes to finance Canada’s old-age pensions 
program were announced in the House of 
Commons on October 25 by the Minister of 
Finance. With what he described as a 
“2-2-2 formula” the Finance Minister pro- 
posed to raise funds in 1952 to provide $40 
a month, beginning on January 1, 1952, to 
all Canadians over 70 years of age without a 
means test. 

Under this formula the Government will 
impose a special levy of 2 percent on per- 
sonal incomes, with a ceiling of $60 on the 
amount of the tax. This 2 percent tax will 
come into force on July 1, 1952, and for that 
year the tax therefore will be only 1 percent, 
or a maximum of $30 per taxpayer. On a 
full-year basis the yield will be $95,000,000. 

In addition to the 2 percent tax on per- 
sonal income tax the Government will also 
increase corporation income taxes by 2 per- 
cent, effective from January 1, 1952. This 
increase will raise the rate on corporation 
incomes from 15 percent on the first $10,000 
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of profit to 17 percent, and on profits of over 
$10,000 from the effective rate of 45.6 percent 
(38 percent regular and 20 percent defense 
surcharge) to 47.6 percent. This increase is 
expected to yield $65,000,000 in a full year. 

Additional revenue will be derived for the 
old-age pension scheme by diverting to the 
pension fund one-fifth of the receipts from 
Canada’s 10-percent sales tax. This amount 
will represent the increase from 8 percent to 
10 percent enacted in the sales tax effective 
from April 10, 1951. The change will become 
effective on January 1, 1952, and is expected 
to yield about $145,000,000. 

In his speech before Parliament the Fi- 
nance Minister announced that he plans in 
his budget next spring to discard the 20- 
percent defense surtax on incomes and to 
set the tax rates at whatever level seems 
necessary at the time. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export TAX ON HIDES INCREASED 


The Colombian export tax on hides has 
been increased from 2.00 to 2.50 pesos per 
hide, by Government decree No. 1927 of Sep- 
tember 14, 1951, advises the U. S. Embassy 
in Bogota. 


VaRIOuS ‘““NUISANCE” TAXES ELIMINATED 


Eleven insignificant Colombian taxes, most 
of which were applicable to consumption of 
specific items and which accounted for an 
annual revenue of 4,000,000 pesos, were abol- 
ished by Government decree No. 1927, dated 
September 14, 1951, advises the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Bogota. A list of the taxes follows: 

Tax on consumption of tires, established 
by article 18 of decree No. 92 of January 20, 
1932 (1 to 2 pesos per tire depending on 
value); 

Tax on legalized gambling, established by 
decree No. 1236 of July 13, 1938, and law No. 
69 of December 23, 1946 (10 percent of the 
value of each lottery ticket; 50 percent of 
value of gambling concessions authorized by 
municipalities, etc.) ; 

Tax on the exploitation of forests, estab- 
lished by law No. 79 of December 24, 1946 
(this decree does not appear to levy a direct 
tax on forest exploitation but rather con- 
cerns a tax on the increased valuation of 
lands which benefit from the Government’s 
irrigation program) ; 

Tourism tax, established by law No. 70 of 
December 23, 1946, and decrees Nos. 2584 and 
2856 of July 31 and August 29, 1947, re- 
spectively (0.10 peso per person on each 
hotel bill; 0.50 for each first-class rail ticket) ; 

“Guarantee seal’’ taxes on drugs, prepared 
foods, and cosmetics, established by decree 
No. 690 of February 27, 1950 (0.10 peso per 
package of drugs or foods; 0.25 peso per 
package of cosmetics; the tax on drugs and 
foods was already eliminated by decree No. 
3332 of October 31, 1950); 

Fishing tax, established by decree No. 1749 
of July 18, 1942 (1 to 50 pesos per year for 
fishing licenses, depending upon classifica- 
tion) ; 

Tax on telephones, established by law No. 
12 of September 23, 1932 (0.50 peso per 
month per telephone; this “National de- 
fense” tax was created to cover the cost of 
the war with Peru which ended in 1933); 

Tax on crude brown sugar and molasses, 
established by decrees No. 2099 of July 1949, 
and No. 415 of February 8, 1950 (0.01 peso 
per kilogram on brown sugar and molasses 
used in the manufacture of alcoholic bever- 
ages) ; 

Tax on hides, established by decree No. 
1698 of July 15, 1942, and decree No. 318 of 
February 15, 1949 (0.20.peso per hide proc- 
essed in tanneries) ; 

Tax on motion-picture royalties and pay- 
ments for theatrical performances, etc., 
established by decrees No. 1952 of June 8, 
1948, and No. 4139 of December 16, 1948 (6 
percent of the value of remittances); and 





Tax on automatic cigarette lighters, estab- 
lished by law No. 62 of March 28, 1936 (3 or 
5 pesos per lighter, depending on whether of 
ordinary or precious metal). 


Commercial Laws Digest 


COLOMBIA ENFORCES JUDGEMENT ON 
ARBITRAL AWARD 


The Supreme Court of Justice of Colombia, 
in what is reported to be the first case of its 
kind in Latin America, has enforced a judge- 
ment of the New York State courts which 
was entered upon an arbitral award. A 
translation of this decision (Hide Trading 
Corporation, Inc., v. Field Echenique Com- 
pania, Ltda.) is to be found in The Arbitra- 
tion Journal (vol. 6, 1951, No. 3). 

An interesting feature of the decision is 
that the court made no mention of law No. 2 
of 1938 which is the first Latin American 
statute recognizing the validity of the arbi- 
tration clause. This law provides (art. 7) 
that arbitral awards are enforceable in the 
same manner as court judgements. The court 
merely notes that the award in question ful- 
filled the three requirements of article 557 
of the Judicial Code for the enforcement of 
foreign judgements. 


Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY SIGNED WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY 


A commercial treaty between Cuba and 
the Federal Republic of Germany designed 
to expand trade and providing for Cuban 
tariff reductions on a substantial list of 
products imported from the Federal Republic 
was concluded on September 7, 1951, effec- 
tive from October 12, 1951, according to a 
report from the U. S. Embassy in Habana. 

Under the provisions of the agreement the 
Federal German Republic undertakes to fa- 
cilitate the purchase of Cuban products dur- 
ing each of the years 1951, 1952, and 1953 to 
a minimum value of $35,000,000, of which 
$29,000,000 shall be for the purchase of 
Cuban sugar and the remainder for the pur- 
chase of minerals, hides, sisal, tobacco, ci- 
gars, fruits, and various other products. 

Cuba, on its part, reduced the tariff rates 
on an extended list of products imported 
from Western Germany, classified under 98 
items or subitems of the Cuban tariff sched- 
ule, to the level of preferential tariffs now 
applicable to imports from the United States. 
The list of concessions includes glassware; 
tableware; crockery; steel bars and sheets; 
tinplate; steel tubing; steel wire and cable; 
tools; cutlery; surgical instruments; copper 
and zinc metals; artificial dyes and colors; 
various paper products; musical instruments; 
scientific apparatus; sugar-refining machin- 
ery; motors; automotive vehicles, including 
passenger cars, trucks, and tractors; and 
railway cars. The Cuban Government, how- 
ever, reserves the right to restore the tariff 
rates on any or all of the listed items at any 
time if purchases by the Federal Republic 
of Germany do not reach a minimum of 
$31,000,000 in 1951 or $30,000,000 in either 
1952 or 1953. 

Subject to the right of denunciation by 
either party upon prior notice of 3 months, 
the agreement will remain in force until 
December 31, 1951, and may remain in force 
thereafter, with the same provision for de- 
nunciation. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
SWITZERLAND 


A trade agreement between Denmark and 
Switzerland was signed in Copenhagen, on 
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September 15, 1951, according to a report of 
September 26, from the U. S. Legation in 
Bern, Switzerland. 

The agreement, which is effective for the 
period of October 1, 1951, to September 30, 
1952, provides for Danish exports to Swit- 
zgerland estimated at 75,000,000 crowns, and 
for merchandise imports from Switzerland 
in the amount of 105,000,000 to 110,000,000 
crowns. (1 Danish crown=US$0.145.) In 
addition to direct imports, Denmark will 
allow 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 crowns for in- 
visible items to be paid to Switzerland. The 
Danish deficit, which will amount to ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 crowns, is to be settled 
through EPU. 

The main Danish exports covered are: 
Eggs and egg products (2,500 metric tons), 
slaughtering cattle (8,000 head), slaughter- 
ing poultry (4,000,000 crowns), seed oats and 
barley (2,500,000 crowns), brewery barley and 
malt (2,000,000 crowns), fruit (1,000,000 
crowns), vacuum cleaners and waxers (1,- 
000,000 crowns). 

The principal imports from Switzerland 
will be: Medical products (1,500,000 crowns), 
iron and metal manufacturers (3,500,000 
crowns), machinery and apparatus (18,500,- 
000 crowns), and watches (3,000,000 crowns). 


SPECIAL TAX IMPOSED ON USE OF 
TELEVISION APPARATUS 


A tax of 50 crowns for each television 
apparatus installed and used in Denmark 
has been established for the period October 
1, 1951, to September 30, 1952, by decree No. 
397 of September 25, 1951, published in 
Lovtidende on October 2. Taxes are pay- 
able to the State broadcasting fund. 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT RESTRICTIONS ON MANGROVE 
. BARK MODIFIED 


Exporters of mangrove bark from Ecuador 
must show proof, such as a sales voucher 
or a certificate of stock in a warehouse, that 
they have utilized at least 1 Spanish foot 
of wood for each pound of mangrove bark 
they wish to export before an export license 
will be issued, according to the U. S. Embassy 
in Quito. This regulation is contained in 
article II of decree No. 477 of March 17, 1949, 
which was not to be effective until December 
$1, 1951. However, because of the destruc- 
tive exploitation of the mangrove plantations 
during the past year this article was placed 
into effect by Executive Decree No. 1488, 


which was published and took effect on Sep- 
tember 3, 1951. 


EXCHANGE TAX ON COTTON TO BE 
ELIMINATED 


The Minister of Economy of Ecuador has 
authorized the elimination of the 33 percent 
exchange tax on cotton imports by transfer- 
ring cotton from list A to list B of the 
International Exchange Law of December 1, 
1951, and has also authorized the importa- 
tion of 10,000 quintales of cotton (1 quintal 
=101.4 pounds), according to a recent dis- 
patch from the U. S. Embassy in Quito. The 
regulations will become effective after the 
local textile industry has purchased the 
entire crop of Ecuadoran cotton. It is antici- 
pated that additional imports of cotton will 
be authorized at a later date. 


EXPORT OF CERTAIN SURPLUS PRODUCTS 
May Bere AUTHORIZED 


The Direction General of Monopolies may 
authorize the exportation from Ecuador of 
all molasses and sugar cane juice exceeding 
domestic requirements, as well as alcohols, 
colognes, and perfumes that are the prop- 
erty of this agency, by decree No. 1667, pub- 
lished in the Official Register of August 


29, 1951, as reported by the U. S. Embassy in 
Quito. 


November 12, 1951 
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Exporters who use the service of the Mo- 
nopoly will have to pay a 0.15 sucre per liter 
of molasses exported. Exports of sugarcane 
juice that is the property of the Monopoly 
will be at a price of 1.30 sucres per liter or 
higher (15 sucres=US$1). The Banco Cen- 
tral will grant permits for the exportation 
of commodities which the Monopoly is trying 
to export only to persons who present the 
proper permits and authorizations of the 
Monopoly. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH POLAND SIGNED 


A trade agreement between France and 
Poland was signed in Paris on September 7, 
1951, according to a report of September 20 
from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. The agree- 
ment became effective, retroactively, from 
July 1, 1951, and will expire on June 30, 1952. 

At the same time a protocol concerning 
execution of the final portion of the Equip- 
ment Agreement of May 26, 1948, between the 
two countries and an agreement (subject 
to French Parliamentary approval) on the 
settlement of certain Polish public indebted- 
ness to French creditors were signed. 

According to a French Foreign Office an- 
nouncement, the commercial agreement en- 
visages trade of approximately 6% billion 
francs in each direction. This sum would 
represent a sizable increase over figures for 
1950, when total trade in each direction, in- 
cluding that carried out under the equip- 
ment agreement, did not attain that amount. 

The principal products to be exported by 
France to Poland under the trade agreement 
include phosphates and superphosphates, 
iron ore, aluminum and semifinished alu- 
minum products, reinforcing rods, miscella- 
neous iron and steel products, welded steel 
pipes, wire, fine and special steels, ferroman- 
ganese, ball and roller bearings, various 
mechanical and electrical material, various 
spare parts (for iron and steel works, coal 
mining, turboalternators, and stokers), auto- 
motive vehicles and tractors, telecommunica- 
tions material, dyes, pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and specialties, and combed and washed 
wool. 

France will import from Poland chiefly 
coal and, in addition, corn, soybeans, seed 
potatoes, and cotton cloth (principally for 
North Africa and French Overseas Terri- 
tories). 

In execution of the final portion of the 
equipment agreement of 1948, France will 
furnish Poland in exchange for coal the 
following products: Automobile equipment, 
coal-mining equipment, equipment for the 
electrical industry, road material, statistical 
machines, laboratory equipment, and spare 
parts and miscellaneous equipment for ma- 
terials previously delivered. 

A total of 1,500,000 tons of coal is expected 
to be imported into France from Poland 
during the year beginning July 1, 1951, of 
which 550,000 tons will be imported under 
the commercial agreement of September 7, 
1951, and the remainder under the 1948 
equipment agreement. 


Germany, Eastern 


Commercial Laws Digests 


FOREIGN PROPERTY PLACED UNDER GERMAN 
CONTROL 


The control, administration, and protec- 
tion of foreign-owned property existing in 
the Soviét Zone of Germany as of May 8, 
1945, have been transferred from the Soviet 
Military Administration to the Eastern Ger- 
man public authorities, effective September 
15, 1951, under an Ordinance of the Eastern 
German Finance Ministry dated September 
6, 1951. 

Industrial enterprises wholly or predomi- 
nantly foreign-owned will be administered 


by the Ministry having jurisdiction over the 
particular industrial branch or locality. Mi- 
nority participations will be administered by 
the Deutsche Investitionsbank. Currency, 
payment instruments, and securities held by 
banks and savings institutions will be ad- 
ministered by the Deutsche Notenbank, and 
postal savings and checkings accounts by the 
Deutsche Post. Other property will be ad- 
ministered by local governments or agencies 
designated by the Ministry of Finance. 

Over-all control is the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Finance, which is authorized 
to issue instructions relating to administra- 
tion. Any disposition of foreign-owned 
property is prohibited except as authorized. 
The ordinance provides that control and ad- 
ministration of foreign-owned property will 
continue until conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany. 

Proceeds or earnings from such property 
will be paid into a collective account out of 
which will be paid expenses and costs of 
administration. The ordinance makes no 
provision for transfer of such proceeds or 
earnings to the foreign owner. 


Germany. Western 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY SIGNED WITH CUBA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Cuba.”’) 


Indonesia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST 


The Labor Ministry announced late in 
August that there were no major labor dis- 
putes in all Indonesia. Following an armed 
attack upon the Djakarta port of Tandjong 
Priok, a number of communist labor leaders 
were arrested. Statistics released indicate a 
highly favorable foreign trade balance, about 
1.3 billion rupiahs, in the first half of 1951 
(1 rupiah=approximately US$0.26, official 
rate; US$0.13, export rate; US$0.09, import 
rate). The Government’s short-term debt 
to the bank of issue, as well as currency cir- 
culation, declined. Rubber production was 
between 350,000 and 360,000 metric tons in 
the first half of the year. Output of hard 
fibers was up. 

These encouraging aspects were offset to 
a degree by such unsolved problems as port 
congestion, unsatisfactory security condi- 
tions, lack of sufficient transport, increased 
difficulties in industrial production, and an 
outlook for lesser production of rubber as a 
result of the declining prices of that com- 
modity. Also there were increasing reports 
of confusion in import trade. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Provisional figures for June bring total 
imports for the first half of 1951 to approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 metric tons valued at 
slightly more than 1 billion rupiahs, as 
compared with about 2,500,000 tons valued 
at 1.5 billion rupiahs for the entire year 
1950. Although volume of imports was 
maintained at close to the 1950 rate, the 
value was about 30 percent higher, a re- 
flection of the substantially higher prices of 
supplies from abroad. 

Rubber constituted 55 percent of total ex- 
ports by value in June, petroleum and pe- 
troleum products 19 percent, and tin ore 7 
percent. Provisional June figures brought 
total exports for the first half of 1951 to 
nearly 4,300,000 metric tons valued at 2.3 
billion rupiahs. This movement may be 
compared with 8,200,000 metric tons valued 
at 2.7 billion rupiahs exported in the entire 
year 1950. As with imports, volume of ex- 
ports in the first half of 1951 proportionally 
approximated that for 1950, but values in- 
creased markedly. The higher export price 
for rubber was the greatest single factor in 
the increase in value. 
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The Indonesian-Japanese trade agreement, 
which expired on July 1, 1951, is expected to 
be renewed. Imports and exports are now 
being licensed on the basis of one-twelfth 
of the preceding annual rate per month. 
Under that agreement Japan was to export 
to Indonesia goods to a value of $44,000 000 
and to receive in return shipments to a value 
of $30,000,000. Indonesia actually exported 
$40,000,000 worth of products and granted 
imports for Japanese goods valved at $112,- 
000,000, although only $75,000,000 worth have 
arrived by the end of August. 

According to reports from Lisbon, a trade 
agreement between Indonesia and Portugal 
was signed on August 13 for 1 year’s duration. 
It provides for exchange of Portuguese cork, 
slate, slate pencils, wine, turpentine, and 
sardines for Indonesian rubber, tobacco, 
leather, spices, and other commodities to a 
value of between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
Dutch guilders (1 Dutch guilder=approxi- 
mately US$0.26). 

Importers lack reliable statistics upon 
which to base plans. Large numbers of new 
importers have entered the field. The opera- 
tion of the “free list,” the shifting situation 
in Korea, and the apparent lack of buying 
power in the interior are also factors making 
it difficult for the older established importers 
to judge the market. Imported textiles were 
still a glut on the market at principal ports 
in August. 

Tax officials have ruled that revaluations 
of stocks of goods on the basis of the new 
import value of the rupiah in March 1950 
must be considered as profit, subject to the 
40 percent profits tax. A regulation of 
March 1951 requires banks to purchase ex- 
change certificates at the time of opening 
a letter of credit. These rulings affect the 
liquid position of the importers. 

Textile importers are faced with consid- 
erable stocks at a time when additional 
quantities are due to arrive. New Indonesian 
importing firms, encouraged by the Govern- 
ment to enter the field and given various 
favors and preferences in connection with 
Government orders, find themselves despite 
this assistance unable to raise funds for cus- 
toms duties and for the purchase of import 
certificates to cover goods which they will 
have to sell at a loss because of declining 
prices. At a meeting held in Djakarta 150 
Indonesian importers appointed a committee 
to request the Government to take over these 
imports and to render further assistance. 

The congestion at Djakarta’s port Tand- 
jong Priok eased somewhat in August. A 
new Harbor Commission, replacing the for- 
mer Commission, was installed on August 31. 


FINANCE 


Advances to the Government by the bank 
of issue continued to decline during August, 
an indication that the Government may be 
able to balance its budget for fiscal 1951 or 
may have only a modest deficit or surplus. 
The Government’s short-term debt to the 
bank at the end of August totaled 1,334 mil- 
lion rupiahs, as compared with 1,446 million 
rupiahs at the end of July and with 2,683 
million at the end of February. The possi- 
bility of balancing the budget appears to 
have arisen principally from an unexpectedly 
high rupiah income from import and export 
duties and excises and from a lower than an- 
ticipated level of Government expenditure. 

For the first time in 1951 currency in cir- 
culation was reduced. It was reported at 
3,195 million rupiahs on August 31, from 
3,228 million rupiahs on August 1. Private 
deposits of the bank of issue, often sugges- 
tive of the general trend, also declined during 
August. It is not yet discernible whether 
these indications are of a deflationary trend 
or constitute only a temporary phenomenon. 

The net ready foreign-exchange position of 
the foreign exchange fund rose from 308 mil- 
lion rupiahs on June 27 to 411 million on 
August 1 and to 451 million on August 31. 
The foreign-exchange position of the com- 
mercial banks is not included in these fig- 
ures, but the fund’s figure is generally indica- 
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tive of the whole foreign-exchange position 
of the Government exclusive of gold coin and 
bullion reserves. 

Wholesale commodity prices rose in Au- 
gust, as in July, corn to 1.45 rupiahs a kilo- 
gram from 1.30, tapioca to 1.35 rupiahs from 
1.00 rupiahs (July 30), although coffee re- 
mained at around 8.50 rupiahs a kilogram 
and tea at 6.00 rvpiahs. Rice prices de- 
clined after mid-July, ranged between 2.20 
and 2.40 rupiahs in August, and were quoted 
at 2.30 rupiahs on September 1. The Gov- 
ernment set aside 25 million rupiahs of for- 
eign exchange during August for rice import 
purchases through private-trade channels. 


AGRICULTURE 


Parliament approved 90 to 3 the abolition 
of land taxes and their replacement by in- 
come taxes, retroactively effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. 

Tea production is affected by a spread of 
blisterlite in Java. There is also reported a 
decline in world demand for tea as a result 
of overstocking at the outset of the Korean 
war. Production may not reach 35,000 tons 
in 1951, as predicted earlier. Although ex- 
ports in the first 6 months of 1951 were al- 
most double those for the same period of 
1950, the rate of shipment declined during 
July and August. Exports are expected to 
move slowly during the remainder of the 
year. Exporters have been refused a re- 
quested more favorable exchange rate for tea 
shipments, but a benefit in the way of non- 
collection of a 7 percent export tax on tea 
has been extended to March 1 next year. 

Hard fibers—sisal, abaca, etc.—planted in 
1948-49 are coming into production, and 
output and exports are now more than three 
times as much as in 1950. 

A large estate organization announces in 
its annual report that operations have be- 
come unprofitable, particularly with regard 
to tea and tapioca, because of unstable eco- 
nomic conditions. It may not plant a large 
tapioca estate this year. Another estate or- 
ganization operating in Sumatra has stated 
that it does not yet intend to withdraw from 
operations but hopes that labor, land, and 
foreign-exchange difficulties can be over- 
come. It fears that buyers abroad may look 
elsewhere for products if because of the 
various adverse factors delays in shipment 
and failure to deliver first-class products 
continue. A tobacco-growing company fears 
East Sumatran tobacco may lose out in world 
markets because of rising costs of production, 
due to low labor productivity, strikes, and 
high wages. A planters’ association an- 
nounced that three estates would be closed 
down because of these difficulties and be- 
cause of illegal occupation of tobacco land 
by Indonesian farmers. 

Pending anticipated delays in completion 
of land legislation the Ministry of Interior 
on July 20 issued a decree providing for the 
distribution under lease to native farmers 
by September 30, 1951, of all estate land in 
East Coast, Sumatra, in excess of 125,000 
hectares, on a 30-year lease. (Thus the re- 
sultant potential annual tobacco area would 
be above the prewar area of 13,000 hectares 
and the postwar 1949 peak of 6,000 hectares.) 
Although there has been no action directed 
toward carrying out this decree the official 
attitude on length of leases on estate land in 
general is seen in the approval by the Kedu 
land committee for submission to the Cen- 
tral Government of an application for a 25- 
year extension of a lease on 300 hectares of 
coffee land now leased by an estate company. 


ELECTRIC POWER AND INDUSTRY 


With the growth in population since the 
war the demand for electrical power in 
Djakarta has increased one and a half times 
without any increase in plant capacity. Al- 
though the ration of power has increased 
from 228,000 kilowatt-hours a day to 245,000, 
it was necessary as of September 1 to in- 
crease black-out time from 3 hours in 6 days 
to 15 hours every 3 days. Plans call for 





ultimate doubling of the power production 
capacity. 

The press states that the Government 
plans to build two rubber remilling plants 
at Palembang, three in other parts of 
Sumatra, and one in Borneo. But it is ex- 
pected that the greater part of slab rubber 
will still be shipped to Malaya for remilling. 

The Copra Foundation’s purchases are now 
expected to total 500,000 toms in 1951 of 
which 400,000 tons is for export. Thirty-five 
new copra mills are being set up in the 
Island of Bali, and five presses are being in- 
stalled by farmers on a cooperative basis at 
a location in Central Java.—U. S. Emsassy 
DJAKARTA, SEPT. 12, 1951. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPARK-PLUG QUOTA ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation under quota of 
30,000 spark plugs and component parts 
thereof from all countries during the period 
November 1, 1951, through April 30, 1952. 


Duty REIMPOSED ON IMPORTED RIBBONS 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
reimposing, effective on October 1, 1951, the 
customs duty of 60 percent ad valorem on 
ribbons imported from non-Commonwealth 
countries and the preferential duty of 40 
percent ad valorem on ribbons imported 
from the Commonwealth. The duty had 
been in suspension since March 1943, and, 
according to Irish Government sources, its 
reimposition is a protective measure for 
Irish manufacturers. 


Israel 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


A severe food shortage and a rapidly grow- 
ing black market dominated the events of 
the month ended September 16, 1951. The 
quantities of vegetables, fats, oils, sugar, and 
other items became insufficient for minimum 
family needs at controlled prices, forcing 
more people to turn to the black market. 
The food shortage was attributed to three 
causes—the drought, price increases result- 
ing from the Korean war, and Israel’s lack 
of foreign exchange. 


AGRICULTURE 


Citrus picking for export was expected to 
begin about October 20, but cultivators were 
concerned over the lack of packing materials 
and the absence of agreements on export 
premiums and wages. Crop estimates cen- 
tered around 9,000,000 boxes, of which 5,- 
500,000 to 6,000,000 boxes would be the export 
goal as compared with 4,200,000 last season. 

Official ceiling prices for eggs, poultry, and 
some fish have been increased in order to 
encourage greater production. Dairies have 
been authorized to sell a mixture of 75 per- 
cent fresh milk and 25 percent milk made 
from powder. 

Large quantities of 6-inch pipe were pur- 
chased in Tanganyika to be used to increase 
the land under irrigation. Additional pipe, 
reinforced concrete pipe (36-inch), will be 
supplied from a domestic factory which has 
started production. 


FINANCE 


Currency in circulation increased by I£2,- 
180,000 during the month ended September 
20, reaching a total of I£91,601,738. The de- 
mand for gold sovereigns on the black mar- 
ket increased, after 6 months of relative 
quiet, and quotations of I£18 to the sovereign 
were reported. 

The provisional budget adopted in the 
spring of 1951 authorized expenditures only 
until September 30, 1951, a date selected to 
fall well after the elections. However, since 
a new Government had not been formed by 
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mid-September, a 3-month provisional budg- 
et was proposed with no major changes in 
fiscal policy. A 26-percent increase in ex- 
penditures was proposed, owing to higher 
costs and increased tax collections. A shift 
in military expenditures from the secret de- 
fense budget to the ordinary budget was 
made. This means that a greater propor- 
tion of military expenditures would be cov- 
ered by taxation rather than deficit financ- 
ing. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade figutes for the first 6 months 
of 1951 disclosed thgt imports remained vir- 
tually the same as fér the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950, despite the large immigration, 
whereas the value of exports increased 35.8 
percent. The value of imports for the first 
6 months of 1951 was I£52,498,364, as com- 
pared with 1£52,534,370 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. Exports, on the 
other hand, rose to I£11,146,917 from I£8,206,- 
622. 

Imports from France and Switzerland in- 
creased sharply owing to new liberal credit 
arrangements. Increases were also recorded 
with Finland, Denmark, Iceland, Tunisia, 
Australia, and the Union of South Africa. 
Trade with Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Can- 
ada, Brazil, Central America, and the West 
Indies showed substantial declines, while 
trade with the United States decreased 
slightly. Generally, the value of foodstuffs 
and raw materials imported tended to rise, 
while imports of manufactured articles, in- 
cluding capital goods, were reduced. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


An aircraft maintenance and repair shop 
will be established at Lydda Airport, managed 
by experts from the United States. At pres- 
ent, nearly all repair and maintenance work 
for El Al (Israel National Airlines) has been 
done abroad. Work was started on a 240- 
meter extension of the main runway at 
Lydda Airport, which will lengthen the field 
to 1,900 meters to enable the airport to 
accommodate all types of aircraft. 

Serious concern was expressed over the 
congestion at Haifa Port, with the delays 
in unloading and removing goods from the 
port area; and difficulties during the coming 
citrus season were }iredicted. Considerable 
dissatisfaction existed among port workers, 
and truckers argued that an increase in 
freight rates was reqUired to bring in a larger 
number of trucks and move goods more 
rapidly from the port area. 

The conclusion of a Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation between the 
United States and Israel was welcomed by all 
but the leftis® press as providing a sound 
basis for the trade and financial relationships 
between the two countries. 

On September 12, the Minister of Finance 
announced that the first $50,300,000 received 
from the United States bond drive was being 
distributed as follows (in millions of dol- 
lars): Industry and mining, 13.1; agriculture 
and irrigation, 12.1; electricity, 10.1; hous- 
ing, 6.3; transport and communication, 5.7; 
and hotel and tourist facilities, 3—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, TEL-AVIV, SEPT. 25, 1951. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HEARINGS HELD ON REVISION OF COMMER- 
CIAL AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.” ) 


Japan 


Commercial Laws Digests 
FOREIGN TECHNOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE 
DESIRED 


The Japanese Government's Foreign In- 
vestment Commission has released a revised 
list of fields in which foreign technological 
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assistance is desired by Japan. This latest 
announcement makes a number of important 
changes in the lists previously announced. 
The list which follows supersedes the previ- 
ous lists as published in the May 21 and 


August 13, 1951, issues of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY: 


TECHNOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE DESIRED BY JAPAN 


Processes and/or other technological 
assistance relating to the production or 
use of the following: 


(1) Textile Industries. 

(1) Acetate flake and acetate fibers. 

(2) Other synthetic fibers. 

(3) Sanforizing, continuous bleach- 
ing, pigment dyeing, etc. 

(2) Chemical Industries. 

(1) Synthetic phenol by benzol chlo- 
ride method. 

(2) Silicon resins. 

(3) Furnace black. 

(4) Carbide by rotary closed electric 
furnace. 

(5) Coke. 

(6) Sulphuric acid from waste gases. 

(7) Vinyl chloride. 

(8) Refining of oil and fats by solvent 
method, taking off acids or odors 
by vacuum, selective separation, 
etc. 

(9) Higher alcohols. 

(10) Styrene resins. 
(11) Urea. 
(3) Petroleum Industries. 

(1) Catalytic cracking and olefin gas 
separation. 

(2) Utilization of olefin gases and 
methane. 

(3) Addition agents to lubricating oil. 

(4) Ceramic Industries. 

(1) Basic firebrick. 

(5) Metal Industries. 

(1) Soaking pit, reheating furnace, 
and annealing furnace for steel 
making. 

(2) Austenite stainless steel. 

(3) Continuous production of steel 
plate and hoop. 

(6) Mechanical Industries. 

(1) Construction machinery. 

(2) High-performance machine tools. 
(7) Electrical Machinery Industries. 

(1) Contact rectifiers. 

(2) High-performance X-ray tubes. 

(3) Machines for ultrashort wave. 

(4) Vacuum tubes for ultrashort wave 
and microwave. 

(5) Remote measuring or automatic 
control instruments. 

(6) Television. 

(8) Mining Industries. 

(1) Coal preparation. 

(9) Pharmaceutical Industries. 

(1) Aureomycin. 

(2) Terramycin. 

(3) Cortisone. 

(10) Civil Engineering. 
(1) Construction of dams. 
(2) Use or concrete. 


As indicated in the afore-mentioned issues 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the list is to 
be considered only as a guide. Applications 
for conclusion of contracts for other types 
of technological assistance not listed may be 
submitted to the Foreign Investment Com- 
mission and will be given consideration in 
accordance with established standards. 


Madagasear 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ORES, Scorta, ASHES: Export DUTY 
DECREASED 


The export duty on ores, scoria, and ashes 
was abolished in Madagascar by a decree of 
April 7, 1951, published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of Madagascar of August 18. These 
products, heretofore dutiable at 8 percent ad 
valorem, are now exempt from export duty, 
except copper ore containing a minimum of 


60 percent copper metal, and glucinum ore, 
dutiable at 5 percent ad valorem. 


GOLD AND GOLD ALLOYS EXEMPT FROM 
Import DuTY 


Gold and gold alloys, crude, in blocks or 
ingots, dust, free gold, waste, and fragments 
from gold articles, heretofore subject to a 
15 percent ad valorem duty in Madagascar, 
are now exempt from import duty, by a de- 
cree of July 27, 1951, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar of August 18. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various TYPES OF PAPER REQUIRE 
IMPORT PERMIT 


The following classifications in the Mex- 
ican import tariff require import permits 
from the Ministry of Economy, according to 
a Ministry of Economy resolution signed on 
September 20, 1951, and published and effec- 
tive on September 24: 


7.51.02 Paper of the natural color of the 
pulp, called “straw,” weighing 
more than 140 but not exceeding 
200 grams per square meter and 
having a resistance in the “Mul- 
len” apparatus of not more than 
1,200 grams per square centi- 
meter for every 100 grams of 
weight per square meter, pro- 
vided that it is imported in rolls 
of not less than 1 meter in width 
and 85 centimeters in diameter. 

7.51.10 Paper containing up to 40 percent 
mechanical wood pulp, weighing 
up to 120 grams per square meter, 
not specified. 

7.51.11 Same, weighing more than 120 grams 
per square meter. 

7.51.12 Paper containing more than 40 per- 
cent mechanical wood pulp, weigh- 
ing up to 120 grams per square 
meter, not specified. 

7.51.13 Same, weighing more than 120 
grams per square meter. 

7.51.20 White paper containing more than 
80 percent mechanical wood pulp, 
weighing more than 50 but not 
exceeding 57 grams per square 
meter and containing up to 6 per- 
cent ashes, provided that it is im- 
ported in rolls of not less than 
40 centimeters in width and 71 
centimeters in diameter. 

7.51.21 White paper containing more than 
40 percent mechanical wood pulp 
and from 2 percent to 10 percent 
ashes, weighing more than 60 but 
not exceeding 75 grams per square 
meter and provided that it is im- 
ported in rolls, with a minimum 
diameter of 70 centimeters and 
not less than 38 centimeters in 
width, and having translucent 
watermarks in the form of stripes 
not less than 2 millimeters wide 
spaced no more than 10 centi- 
meters apart. 

7.51.22 White paper containing more than 
80 percent mechanical wood pulp, 
weighing more than 50 but not 
exceeding 57 grams per square 
meter and containing up to 6 per- 
cent ashes, provided it is imported 
in sheets not less than 50 centi- 
meters wide and 70 centimeters 
long. 

7.51.23 Paper to be used exclusively for jour- 
nals or textbooks authorized by 
and under the control of the Sec- 
retary of Education, containing 
more than 80 percent mechanical 
wood pulp and weighing more 
than 50 but not exceeding 50 
grams per square meter, in ralls 
or in sheets, provided it has marks 
of water or of felt in parallel 
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stripes spaced no more than 10 
centimeters apart. 

7.51.30 White, natural, dyed, or painted 
paper weighing up to 120 grams 
per square meter. 

7.51.31 White, natural, dyed, or painted 
paper weighing more than 120 
grams per square meter. 


Export CONTROL EXTENDED TO 
SPECIFIED ITEMS 


The following Mexican export tariff classi- 
fications require prior export permit from 
the Ministry of Economy, by a resolution of 
that Ministry published in the Diario Oficial 
of October 1, 1951, and effective therewith: 


31-16 Lead ores. 

32-14 Lead concentrates. 

81-41 Lead-tin solder, containing up to 
67 percent tin. 

81-42 Lead-tin solder, not specified. 

81-51 Lead tubes up to 40 millimeters 
outer diameter, with wall thick- 
ness up to 5 millimeters. 


The following export tariff classifications 
require prior export permit from the Min- 
istry of Economy, by a resolution of that 
Ministry published in the Diario Oficial of 
October 6, 1951, and effective therewith: 


31-11 Copper ores. 

31-14 Mercury ores. 

32-11 Copper concentrates. 
32-22 Mercury concentrates. 


Products included in the following classi- 
fications of the export tariff require a permit 
from the Ministry of Economy before they 
may be exported, by a Ministry of Economy 
resolution signed on September 27, 1951, and 
published and effective on October 2: 


52-00 Yarns, threads, and cords of jute. 

52-10 Felts, cloth, and fabrics of jute, not 
specified. 

52-20 Sacks and bags of jute. 

52-21 Manufactures of jute fabrics, not 
specified. 


Products included in the following export 
tariff classifications require an export permit 
from the Ministry of Economy, by a resolu- 
tion of the Ministry signed on October 16, 
and published and effective on October 17: 


Tariff fraction Description 


oe Unrefined sugar. 

ere Refined sugar. 

| aes Solid glucose, lactose, and maltose. 

60-03 . . . .-- . Loaf sugar and unrefined brown sugar. 

60-09. _......... Sugar, not specified. 

60-10__......... Liquid glucose. 

| Laan . Unerystallizable sugarcane sirups, con- 
taining up to 60 percent of reducing 
sugars. 

Gs cs aene Same, containing more than 60 percent 
of reducing sugars. 

| EE Sirups, not specified, without addition 

: of aromatic substances. 
ss ndickestnes Inverted sugarcane sirups. 


Sussipres GRANTED TO IMPORTERS OF 
Paper Raw MATERIALS 


Two resolutions published on September 
28, 1951, and effective until December 31, 
1951, provide that a subsidy equal to 75 per- 
cent of the Mexican import duties may be 
granted to importers of the following prod- 
ucts, provided that certain requirements 
established by the Ministry of Economy are 
fulfilled: 

Manila carboard (exact specifications 
have been published by the Ministry of 
Economy). 

7.50.00, Mechanical wood pulp in undyed 
sheets, with perforations no more than 15 
centimeters apart, for the manufacture of 
paper. 

7.50.10, Cellulose pulp in undyed sheets, 

with perforations spaced no more than 15 
centimeters apart, for the manufacture of 
paper. 
7.50.11, Cellulose pulp pressed in blocks, 
weighing more than 1 kilogram per square 
meter, even containing up to 25 percent of 
mineral material. 
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7.50.12, Cellulose bleached with sulphite, 
even in sheets weighing more than 700 grams 
per square meter, provided it is imported 
exclusively for the manufacture of artificial 
fibers. 

7.50.20, Paper waste and clippings. 

7.50.21, Cordage in small pieces for the 
manufacture of paper. 

7.50.22, Rags of vegetable fibers, in small 
pieces, for the manufacture of paper. 


Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New ITEMS ADDED TO IMPORT TARIFF 
EXEMPTION LIST 


The Nigerian customs tariff schedule has 
been amended, by an ordinance published 
in the supplement to the Nigerian Gazette 
of August 23, 1951, and taking effect as of 
that date. Under this amendment several 
new items are added to the import tariff 
exemption list. 

The new additions of goods exempt from 
import duties include the following: Bags 
made of paper, imported for the packing of 
cement; dry-cell batteries, made up of 
primary cells in units of not less than 20 
volts nominal voltage; common empty bot- 
tles or jars made of glass or earthenware; 
gypsum; trailers for tractors not specifically 
mentioned on the import-duty schedule and 
ordinarily employed in the construction and 
maintenance of roads or the clearing of 
land (tractors for such purposes had already 
been exempted); deck and engine-room 
stores transhipped direct to vessels or 
landed in bond and later transferred to 
vessels engaged in the coastal trade by 
routes other than inland navigable water- 
ways. 

Another change introduced in the list is 
that the maximum price of new broadcast 
receivers, excluding batteries, that can be 
exempted if imported through normal trade 
channels has been raised from £10 to £15. 


North Borneo 


Economic Conditions 


The colony of North Borneo has published 
its trade returns for the 4-month period 
ended April 30, 1951. Exports amounted to 
Malayan $48,300,000; imports, M$20,900,000 
(M$1=$0.3267, U. S. currency). Chief ex- 
ports were: Rubber, 7,178 long tons valued 
at M$36,200,000; timber, 1,200,000 cubic feet, 
M$2,500,000; copra of domestic origin, 3,765 
long tons, M$3,200,000; Indonesian copra, 
2,891 long tons, M$2,400,000; tobacco, M$1,- 
400,000; firewood, M$1,000,000; and cutch, 
1,233 long tons, M$369,606. Chief items 
among imports were textiles, rice (4,392 long 
tons), cigarettes, machinery, petroleum prod- 
ucts, metal products including hardware, 
milk, flour, prepared foods, wines, liquors, 
and motor vehicles and parts. 


Norway 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST- 
SEPTEMBER 


A gradual leveling-off of prices and sea- 
sonal increases in production characterized 
the Norweigian economy in September. 

The Norwegian price structure showed in 
August, as in July, signs of temporary sta- 
bility for the first time this year. This is 
chiefly a reflection of a gradual leveling-off 
of import prices, seasonal declines in fresh- 
food prices, and declines in textile and shoe 
prices, which are a result partly of buyer 
resistance. Thus, the official cost-of-living 
index (1949=—100) remained stable at 125.5 
in August, the same reading as the preced- 
ing month. Wholesale prices, however, were 
up slightly after remaining steady during 
the two preceding months. The index for 





these (1938—100) was 266.3 in August. De- 
spite the temporary check in the rise in 
living costs, the September reading is cer- 
tain to be 11-13 points above last March, 
and thus automatically to require new wage 
negotiations. Since some compensation ap- 
pears certain to be granted to wage earners 
and farmers, a further upward price trend 
after October is to be expected. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Production rose substantially in August, 
almost compensating for the July vacation 
slump. The August index for industrial 
production is 141 (1938=100), 33 percent 
over July, but still 8 percent under June. 
Since the vacation season extends into 
August, further advances in production 
were expected to be registered in September. 

Timber prices for the coming cutting sea- 
son have not yet been established despite 
lengthy negotiations. They are particularly 
significant this year in view of high prices 
prevailing for exports of pulp and paper. 
Forest owners have requested 100 crowns 
($14) per cubic meter, of which 20 crowns 
would be deposited in a reforestation fund, 
compared with a 1950—51 price which reached 
64 crowns. Members of the trade predict 
the price set by the Government would be 
70 to 75 crowns and anticipate a highly un- 
favorable reaction on the part of forest 
owners. 

Domestic textile manufacturers have ex- 
hibited increasing concern over the current 
inability to meet foreign competition. This 
is reflected in growing opposition to the re- 
laxation of quantitative import controls or 
the removal of textile rationing. A 50,000,- 
000-crown supplemental allotment for the 
import of fabrics in the last quarter of 1951 
has been temporarily postponed as a result 
of protests received from manufacturers 
and representatives of the Textile Workers 
Union. Further, textile manufacturers have 
asked the Government (1) to approve a 
schedule of minimum prices for domestic 
products, and (2) to introduce maximum 
tariff rates for textile manufactures within 
the limits of current tariff agreements. 


SHIPPING 


Shipping freight-rate indexes, as published 
by the Norwegian Shipping News, were fairly 
steady during August. The dry-cargo index 
for trip charters fell 1 percent and that for 
time charters, 2.7 percent, Tanker rates were 
indicated to have risen slightly in August for 
the first time since March. The dollar-rate 
index was up only a fraction of 1 percent, but 
the sterling index rose almost 20 percent. 
The tanker market is reported to have been 
firm at the close of August, the demand being 
brisk, especially for tonnage on a single- 
voyage basis. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Commodity imports and exports during 
August were approximately on the same level 
as in July. Imports at 438,000,000 crowns 
registered a slight decline and exports at 
321,000,000 crowns were slightly up. How- 
ever, this consistency in the level of the 
trade reflects a decline in the volume of both 
imports and exports and a rise in prices, espe- 
cially export prices. The export-price index 
is now 56 percent over the average in 1949 
and 52.4 percent over the average in 1950. 
Pulp and paper prices, which have paced the 
general rise, have leveled off during the past 
2 or 3 months, but during August prices for 
mineral and metal exports rose substantially. 
Hence Norway’s terms of trade, which are 
100 for 1949, 107.6 for 1950, and 100 for the 
first 6 months of 1951, are 91.0 for August 
1951. 

BANKING AND FINANCE 


The Bank of Norway’s net foreign exchange 
position advanced to 441,200,000 crowns in 
September, excluding the debt to EPU of 
116,900,000 crowns. Norway had a substan- 
tial surplus in the EPU during September. 
Both currency in circulation and bank depos- 
its declined somewhat early in the month but 
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had nearly regained the high level of August 
31 by September 22. 

Although favorable developments in Nor- 
way’s balance-of-payments account continue 
to provide liquid funds, increasing concern 
is being felt over the method of meeting the 
immediate increasing credit needs of the 
country. The State banks, which by Septem- 
ber 22 had exhausted all but 109,000,000 
crowns of their special 400,000,000 crown 
fund, the North Norway project, the Mo i 
Rana Iron Works, and the municipal govern- 
ments all are in need of additional working 
capital and find little in the current tight 
loan market, 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


Harvesting was delayed during September, 
the traditional peak for this activity. Rain- 
soaked fields badly hampered the operation of 
harvest machinery. Nevertheless, the crop 
outlook was somewhat more favorable than 
anticipated, and a near normal output was 
expected quantitatively, though quality ap- 
peared to be low.—vU. S. EmBAssy, OsLo, SEPT. 
20, 1951. 


Peru 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


An easier foreign-exchange situation pre- 
vailed during the first 3 weeks of October, 
with only moderate fluctuations in rates 
which, however, did not return to stabiliza- 
tion levels. The volume of exchange certifi- 
cates and free-dollar exchange available to 
commercial banks increased, while the out- 
flow of exchange was curtailed by tight re- 
strictions recently imposed on bank financ- 
ing of nonessential imports. The commer- 
cial banks continued to depend entirely on 
private sources for exchange certificates and 
drafts, as the Central Reserve Bank’s ex- 
change transactions were limited to minor 
purchases on behalf of the Government, the 
latter’s heavy requirements in September 
having been met from the Bank’s own hold- 
ings. 

The high level of imports from the United 
States was reflected in outstanding dollar 
collections against Peruvian importers 
which increased from $29,700,000 in July to 
$31,700,000 in August; however, no difficulty 
in future coverage is anticipated in view of 
the restrictions established on bank credit 
and the fact that dollar returns generally 
are heavier toward the latter part of the year. 

The upward trend in foreign exchange 
rates was reverged in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, but the sol again weakened tempo- 
rarily by October 6, which was the last busi- 
ness day for clearance of merchandise 
through customs before certain higher duties 
became effective under GATT. By October 
18, selling rates stood at 15.54 and 15.37 soles 
per dollar for drafts and certificates, respec- 
tively, compared with 15.83 and 15.65 soles 
early in October. Sterling exchange quota- 
tions declined from 38.43 soles per pound on 
September 29 to 37.12. 

The net exchange position of the Central 
Reserve Bank increased from $24,700,000 on 
September 30 to $26,100,000 on October 16, 
the increase occurring in the dollar account, 
which was short by only $1,300,000 as com- 
pared with a short position in this account 
of $2,700,000 at the beginning of the month. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Peru became a contracting party to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) on October 7, 1951, and as of that 
date, the concessions made by Peru under 
the terms of the Torquay Protocol were put 
into force. Simultaneously, and in accord- 
ance with an exchange of notes between the 
United States Embassy and the Peruvian 
Foreign Office, the reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Peru, signed 
May 7, 1942, expired. Peru’s commercial 
agreement with the United Kingdom of 1936 
also was superseded on October 7, 1951, by 
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GATT. In this connection, a 25-percent 
surtax On imported automobiles with an 
f. o. b. value in excess of 25,000 soles, decreed 
in December 1950 and held to be inconsistent 
with Peru’s obligations as a member of 
GATT, was changed, effective October 8, 1951. 
The levy is now collected as a consumption 
tax prior to registration of automobiles with 
the Traffic Bureau; the rate has been re- 
duced to 15 percent and is imposed only on 
automobiles with an f. o. b. value exceeding 
30,000 soles. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Of five major international conferences 
held in Lima in October, three were directly 
related to highway transport. These were 
the XI Ordinary Meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Inter-American Federation of 
Automobile Clubs, held from October 4 to 6; 
the first Pan-American Conference of the 
International Road Federation, held from 
October 5 to 7; and the V Pan-American 
Highway Congress, which convened on Octo- 
ber 8 and lasted through October 15. The 
Highway Congress, recognized as an Official 
specialized conference by the Organization 
of American States and attended by dele- 
gations representing the governments of 16 
American nations, was held in an atmos- 
phere of extreme interest and cordiality. 
The decision was made to hold an Extraordi- 
nary Pan-American Highway Congress at 
Mexico City in October 1952, the VI regular 
Pan-American Highway Congress to be held 
at Caracas, Venezuela, in 1954. The official 
United States Delegation to the Congress 
was headed by the Under-Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation, Delos W. Rentzel, 
and Congressman John J. Dempsey, Special 
Congressional Delegate. 

The other two international meetings held 
in Lima were the Pan-American Veterinary 
Congress and the conference of the South 
American Union of Engineers’ Associations. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


Concern was evidenced by Peruvian fishing 
interests over legislation pending in the 
United States Congress to establish an im- 
port duty of 3 cents per pound on fresh 
frozen tuna. This measure, it was feared, 
would bring about a serious dislocation of a 
recently established fishing industry which 
freezes swordfish and tuna for the United 
States market. Reimposition of the full 
United States import tariff of 45 percent ad 
valorem on canned tuna in oil made the 
importation into the United States of Peru- 
vian canned tuna unprofitable; consequently, 
a large portion of the local fishing industry 
has come to depend on the export of fresh 
frozen tuna for further processing in the 
United States. 


TRANSPORTATION 


On October 13, Braniff International Air- 
ways inaugurated a new stop at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, on its regular flights from Lima to Rio 
de Janeiro. The same air line also an- 
nounced an increase in its schedule between 
the United States and Lima to permit daily 
flights on this route-—U. S. Emspassy, Lima, 
Oct. 20, 1951. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.”’) 


Spain 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING AUGUST 


The month of August gave some indication 
that the Spanish Cabinet changes in July, 
together with a good harvest, would result in 
some reorientation of Government economic 
policy along more liberal lines. Expectation 
of further United States aid resulted from 
the press stories featuring the report of the 


Senate Foreign Relations Subcommitteé 
that referred to a possible program of $400,- 
000,000 to Spain for military and economic 
aid. At the same time, General Franco, in a 
published press interview, stated that 
Spain’s economic recovety through United 
States aid would improve United States- 
Spanish economic and trade relations. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Spanish agricultural outlook for 
1951 has continued to be very good. The 
optimism often expressed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, trade magazines, and farm- 
ers is being justified as the results of the 
present harvests of cereals, sugar beets, 
pulses, and potatoes become known. Yields 
per hectare harvested have been much bet- 
ter than in 1950, and the best output since 
the Spanish civil war may be expected in 
1951. 

In decontrolling the surpluses of rice on 
August 18 and establishing forced deliveries 
of this commodity at 80,000 metric tons, 
which will represent about 30 percent of the 
estimated 1951 production, the Government 
is following the policy of the new Minister of 
Agriculture, outlined in his acceptance 
speech on July 20, 1951, of less Government 
intervention in agricultural commodities. 
At the beginning of the month, all pulses 
and surpluses of oats, barley, and corn were 
decontrolled. 

Olive production prospects continued to 
improve throughout August, and Spain is 
expected to have one of the best olive crops 
on record, both in quality and quantity. 
The meat situation in the large markets 
continued to be one of extremely short 
supply. 

INDUSTRY 


Industry continued to receive adequate 
supplies of hydroelectric power during the 
month, and water levels in reservoirs 
throughout Spain were exceptionally high 
despite the usual seasonal decline. Water 
stored in reservoirs through the country 
stood at 4,360 billion cubic meters, or 66 
percent of capacity, at month’s end as com- 
pared with 79 percent at the beginning of 
the month. Hydroelectric reserves at the 
end of the month were 1,292,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, compared with 1,515,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours at the beginning of the month. 

A crisis in the cotton textile industry of 
Barcelona, which employs some 350,000 work- 
ers, was reported to be of great concern. 
Mills and stores held heavy stocks of goods 
manufactured with cotton purchased at 
levels substantially above present raw cot- 
ton prices, while buyers’ resistance continued 
strong in anticipation of lower fall prices 


FOREIGN TRADE 


No lead exports were reported during the 
month. Only two export licenses were issued 
for this metal, both under clearing agree- 
ments with Western European countries. 
The decline in the demand for Spanish lead, 
according to the trade, was due to the re- 
luctance of Western European importers to 
pay the Spanish minimum price of 25.75 
cents (U.S. currency) a pound for pig lead. 

Exports of mercury dropped to about 
2,500 flasks during the month, as compared 
with about 3,500 flasks in July. All exports 
of this commodity were made to Western 
Europe, as demand in the United States , 
was reported weak. The price during the 
month remained at $200 a flask and exports 
were limited to small lots. The mercury 
monopoly’s smelter, which as usual was 
closed down in mid-June, was due to resume 
operations again on September 1. The 
trade reported that the monopoly’s stocks 
were low at the end of the month. 

Considerable activities was noted among 
wolfram miners during August as foreign de- 
mand for this ore continued strong. Mines 
which had been closed down in many areas 
were resuming production. Approximately 
55 metric tons of concentrates were exported 
during the month, all to the United States. 
Export licenses were issued for about 140 
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metric tons of ore in August, mostly for ship- 
ment in September, with 90 metric tons 
scheduled for shipment to the United States 
and the remainder to the United Kingdom 
and Italy. Licenses continued to be issued 
for shipment to the United States at a 
minimum of $72 a metric-ton unit, while 
prices for European destination were reported 
to be considerably higher. There was some 
rumor among the trade at month's end to 
the effect that the new wolfram control plan, 
known as “Operation W,”’ would be abandon- 
ed entirely . 

Demand for Spanish iron pyrites continued 
strong during the month, with export ship- 
ments confined to Western European 
countries. 

With imports of steam and coking coal at 
about one-half 1950 levels, the Spanish fish- 
ing and ship-bunkering industries, along 
with the railroads, continued to be hard- 
pressed for solid fuel supplies. The steel in- 
dustry fared somewhat. better as result of 
some coke imports from the United States 
under a combined account arrangement. 


FINANCE 


The annual exodus of those who can af- 
ford it, from the centers of population to the 
seaside and mountain resorts in the month 
of August leaves little time for interest in 
fiscal and financial operations; consequently, 
& low ebb in financial activity is the rule 
during this period of the year. Govern- 
mental fiscal operations were at a complete 
standstill; the multiple-exchange system 
underwent no modifications, although 
rumors persisted that a revision of the sys- 
tem was imminent. A moderate weakening 
of the peseta was noted abroad, with quota- 
tions recorded at month’s end of 49 to the 
dollar as compared with the opening rate at 
the beginning of the month of 46.15 to the 
dollar. The flurry of excitement in the Tan- 
gier market during the first half of the 
month, when the value of the peseta rose to 
a record mark of 44.30 to the dollar, was 
short-lived. In the Madrid free market the 
dollar was quoted at 39.67 pesetas on August 
31. 

The Government has not yet issued its 
cost-of-living figures for July and August. 
These are expected to show that living costs 
were approximately 24 percent higher than 
during the like months of last year. The 
inflationary trend continued through Au- 
gust, with wages generally remaining at a 
standstill. The 6-month-old Government 
campaign to control prices and distribution 
has had little or no effect in reducing high 
living costs—-U. S. Empassy, Maprip, Sept. 
24, 1951. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH AUSTRALIA 
EXTENDED 


An arrangement governing trade between 
Sweden and Australia has been extended 
through December 31, 1951, by an exchange 
of letters on September 20, 1951, according 
to a dispatch dated October 10 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Stockholm. 

This extension continues in effect, with 
minor seasonal adjustments, the trade 
arrangement entered into on September 23, 
1950. This arrangement covered the period 
to May 1, 1951, later extended through July 
1, 1951. 

Under the provisions of the arrangement 
both countries agreed to meet each other’s 
requirements of essential products and at 
the same time to endeavor to expand their 
mutual trade. 

Chief amiong Sweden’s imports of essential 
materials from Australia is wool, followed by 
such commodities as wheat, oats, and cer- 
tain metals and ores. Swedish exports of 
essential goods to Australia through 1951 
include 50,000 standards of sawn and planed 
lumber, 50,000 metric tons of paper, 30,000 
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metric tons of wood pulp, and machinery. 

In connection with the arrangement of 
September 23, 1950, Australia declared that 
it would consider Sweden as a soft-currency 
country, which means that trade moves 
practically without restriction. Sweden at 
the same time declared that the Swedish 
OEEC import free-list is also applicable to 
goods from Australia. 


PuLP AND PAPER: EXPORT-PRICE-EQUAL- 
IZATION ‘TAX REVISED FOR FOURTH 
QUARTER 


The export-price-equalization tax imposed 
on wood pulp and paper exported from 
Sweden has been revised upward, by Swedish 
Government decree No. 635 dated September 
28, 1951, and effective on October 1, accord- 
ing to a telegram of October 5, from the 
U. S. Embassy in Stockholm. 

The new taxes in crowns per metric ton 
(5.18 crowns=—US$1), together with earlier 
rates, are as follows: 


Oct.1, July 1, Apr. 1, Jan. 1, 
19651 19651 1951 1951 


Dissolving pulp- ------ 450 450 200 100 
Other chemical pulp-__-- 490 470 200 150 
Mechanical pulp. --_-- 135 120 75 40 
Neowerrms.............. 360 260 200 50 
Other paper and board 350 350 210 100 


(For announcement of a previous change 
in this tax see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 16, 1951.) 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS: SALES TAX 
MODIFIED 


The sales tax assessed in Sweden on pho- 
nograph records distributed by registered 
dealers under prescribed regulations has been 
increased from 1 crown to 3 crowns per rec- 
ord having a playing time in excess of 8 min- 
utes on each side (1 crown= US$0.193), while 
the tax on records having a maximum play- 
ing time of 8 minutes on each side remains 
unchanged at 1 crown per record, according 
to a report of June 28 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Stockholm. The tax applies to both im- 
ported and domestic records. 

This revision of the sales tax was made 
effective on June 1, 1951, by Royal decree No. 
215 of May 11, 1951. 

(For announcement concerning the estab- 
lishment of this tax see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY dated May 22, 1948.) 


Switzerland 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


August was a quiet month in Switzerland; 
interest centered chiefly on price develop- 
ments. After some delay, earlier rises in 
the cost of imports were being reflected in 
domestic prices. For the most part Swiss 
industry was still working at full capacity, 
although it was feared that the persistent 
weakness of demand for consumer goods 
might bring about a decline in the manu- 
facture of textiles and shoes. The monetary 
situation was virtually unchanged; the net 
outflow of dollars to finance imports was 
balanced by an increase in gold in repayment 
of a Belgian Government debt. 


PRICES 


After a slight drop in July, the import- 
price index moved up again to 255 (1938= 
100) at the end of August, the highest point 
reached in 1951. The index for imported 
raw materials was unchanged from the July 
peak of 274. However, import prices lost 
most of their upward momentum and were 
tending to stabilize—at a high level. On 
the other hand, domestic prices, which 
reacted slowly to post-Korean developments, 
continued to rise, and there was no indica- 
tion that the upward movement had been 
checked. The official ‘cost-of-living index 
increased by one point, to 1683 (August 
1939=100). The wholesale-price index 
showed a small decline to 222.4 as of the end 
of August. This was attributed entirely to 
a substantial drop in the price of imported 





wool, which counteracted an increase in the 
price of domestic goods. 


LABOR 


The labor market remained tight, only 
1,200 unemployed being registered at the end 
of the month. Pressure for wage increases 
appeared to have eased somewhat, except in 
the building trades. The Government has 
drawn up a bill to grant a lump-sum au- 
tumn bonus to Federal employees to com- 
pensate for the loss of purchasing power of 
their salaries. This measure, of minor im- 
portance in itself, may have fairly wide ef- 
fects, because it gives tacit Government sup- 
port to the trade-union theory that salaries 
should be tied to the cost-of-living index. 


FINANCE 


As another step in its campaign against 
inflation, the Government has prepared a 
bill under the terms of which the national 
defense tax would be refunded on net prof- 
its set aside in a reserve fund to provide 
work during periods of unemployment. The 
effect of this would be twofold: from an 
anti-inflationary viewpoint it would immo- 
bilize a part of the high profits realized in 
boom times, and it would, by encouraging 
the deferment of plant expansion and reno- 
vation, reduce the competition for labor and 
materials in a tight market. 


TRADE 


Swiss imports were valued at 441,400,000 
francs in August, a small decline as com- 
pared with the July figure. (The Swiss 
franc=$0.23.) Tonnagewise, however, Au- 
gust imports were somewhat larger, as the 
result of heavy coal and iron imports. 

For the second successive month, Germany 
displaced the United States as Switzerland's 
chief supplier, 18.5 percent of imports com- 
ing from Germany as compared with 169 
percent from the United States. 

Exports were valued at 348,200,000 francs, 
a drop of nearly 10 percent as compared 
with July. This decline, however, is a nor- 
mal development for August, as most watch 
factories are closed during the month. Ex- 
ports of the machinery and chemico-phar- 
maceutical industries maintained the pre- 
vious high level. 

Exports to the United States were valued 
at 36,500,000 francs, a decline of 13,300,000 
francs as compared with July, entirely the 
result of reduced shipments of watches. 
Exports to Germany increased from 30,000,- 
000 to 32,300,000 francs, and that country 
was second only to the United States as a 
market for Swiss goods. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


An agreement was concluded with Ru- 
mania regulating commercial and financial 
exchanges during the next year. An in- 
crease in Swiss exports to Rumania is not, 
however, considered likely. Negotiations 
were carried on during most of the month 
for a new trade agreement with Poland. 
Discussions centered around the price for 
Polish coal, which the Swiss felt was unduly 
high.—U. S. Empassy, Bern, Sepr. 18, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
DENMARK 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Denmark.”’’) 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: IMPORT REGULA- 
TIONS REVISED 


Import regulations on petroleum products 
have been revised in Tunisia, by a decree of 
August 23, 1951, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel Tunisien of August 28. 

These regulations concern the importation 
of wholesale gasoline, kerosene, gas, and fuel 
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and lubricating oils; and in general all petro- 
leum derivatives subject to authorization 
from the Director of Public Works. Indi- 
viduals or firms possessing a specified reserve 
stock of the foregoing products, based on a 
percentage of the quantity declared by them 
for consumption during the preceding 12 
months and established by the Director of 
Public Works, can obtain import authoriza- 
tions for these products. 


EspaRTO GRASS: COMPENSATION TAX ON 
EXPORTS INCREASED 


Effective on October 1, 1951, the compensa. 
tion tax on Tunisian exports of esparte grass, 
a paper-base stock, was increased, by a de- 
cree of June 1, and an order of September 28, 
1951, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of June 1 and September 28, respec- 
tively. 

The tax, formerly applied at 10 percent of 
the per metric ton export selling rate above 
10,000 francs and amended on June 1, 1951, 
to 10 percent on the total export value of 
the product, is now levied at the rate of 30 
percent ad valorem, based on the total value 
of the product at exportation. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 4, 
1951, for previous announcement.) 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPT FROM Duty 


The British Government has issued an 
order exempting the following chemicals 
from key industry duty at 3344 percent ad 
valorem during the period October 5, 1951, 
to February 19, 1952: Acenaphthene, amylo- 
caine hydrochloride (an amylocaine salt), 
ethyl orthoformate (an ethyl ester), hexa- 
chloroethane, p-nitrobenzoic acid, phenol- 
phtralein, phenyl-2-naphthylamine, phenyl- 
mercury acetate (a mercury compound), R. 
titanium oxide, and o-toluidine. 


LITHTUM SULFATE AND CERTAIN FIBERS 
EXEMPT FROM Duty 


The British Government has issued or- 
ders exempting imports of lithium sulfate 
and fibers of the common broom or Spanish 
broom from the general ad valorem duty of 
10 percent applicable to imports of these 
items from non-Commonwealth countries. 


The orders have been effective since October 
12, 1951. 


United States 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STATE OF WaR WITH GERMANY 
TERMINATED 


The state of war that has existed between 
the United States and the Government of 
Germany since December 11, 1941, was ter- 
minated on October 19, 1951, by a Proclama- 
tion signed by the President of the United 
States on October 24, pursuant to a Joint 
Resolution of the U. S. Congress. 

This action eliminates certain disabilities 
affecting German nationals, who will no 
longer be classed as enemies. 

The Presidential Proclamation of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, declaring hostilities at an end, 
permitted Germans to have commercial re- 
lations with the United States but did not 
lift legal impediments in such matters as 
suits in court. The Proclamation of October 
24 enables Germans to sue in United States 
courts and removes other inconveniences 
experienced by United States and German 
citizens in dealing with each other. 

The termination of the state of war with 
Germany does not affect the status of occu- 
pation, nor does it influence in any way the 
rights to reparations which the United States 
has acquired. Property subject to vesting 
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or seizure under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, as amended, is also largely un- 
affected by the Proclamation. 


Uruguay 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


After complete inactivity in the wool mar- 
ket, buyers began to make offers in early Oc- 
tober of 30 pesos per 10 kilograms for super- 
fine crossbred but sellers showed little in- 
terest. Abundant rainfall in September im- 
proved the outlook for pasture conditions 
in all areas. Winter cereals and flaxseed are 
encouraging, and the 1951-52 wheat acre- 
age, estimated at 531,204 hectares, is the sec- 
ond largest sowing ever recorded. The flax- 
seed area, forecast at 144,492 hectares, de- 
clined because of the increased wheat acre- 
age, which competes with flax for the same 
land, and the unfavorable international out- 
look for linseed oil prices during the plant- 
ing season. 

Cost oF LIVING 


The cost of living is rising steadily in Mon- 
tevideo and one of the immediate results 
is a demand for higher wages by working 
groups. The price of milk was increased 
slightly, and official meat prices were fixed 
60 percent higher than previously. Bread, 
sugar, rice, and cooking oil prices have been 
spiraling in recent months and many house- 
wives state that prices have never been 
higher. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Collections and sales have slumped during 
the past 2 months, and many importers have 
found out that, in anticipation of a world 
war that has not materialized, they pur- 
chased much more than they were able to 
sell. In fact much of the merchandise con- 
gesting the ports is the result of the inabil- 
ity of importers to pay customs duties and 
other clearance charges. 

During September the Diario Oficial an- 
nounced that the President had signed a 
decree forbidding trade with Red China and 
North Korea. Since Uruguay’s trade with 
those areas is practically nil, the decree was 
issued merely to show support and sympathy 
with similar UN resolutions. The President 
also signed a decree according “‘most-favored- 
nation” treatment to Japan, in accordance 
with the terms of the 1934 Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation between the two coun- 
tries. In September, Japan was allotted al- 
most $500,000 worth of quotas for construc- 
tion material and equipment, toys, medical 
supplies, and textiles in that order. 

Between January 1 and April 30, 1951, the 
foreign trade of Uruguay amounted to $230- 
000,000, composed of $129,000,000 for exports 
and $101,000,000 for imports. Two-thirds of 
the export total was for wool, and less than 
10 percent was for meat and meat products. 
Almost one-third of the imports came from 
the United States, and slightly more than 15 
percent was from Great Britain. 

The Controller of Imports and Exports an- 
nounced that during August and September 
approximately $11,500,000 worth of import 
quotas were assigned to 20 countries. Italy 
and the United Kingdom were assigned more 
that $2,000,000 each; Germany more than 
$1,000,000; and the United States $200,000 
for cigarettes, $200,000 for agricultural ma- 
chine tires (in conjunction with Canada) 
and suffictent dollars for 1,200 tons of sulfur, 
2,000 bales of cotton, and 2,330 tons of tin- 
plate. 

FINANCE 


The chief financial worry of the Govern- 
ment at the present time is how to balance 
the budgetary deficits of 1949 and 1950 and 
provide sufficient revenue for current ex- 
penses. The Cabinet has had a series of 
meetings during the last 2 weeks and the 
President has asked the Legislature to au- 
thorize an 80,000,000-peso bond issue at 5 
percent to pay part. of the deficits. It is 
estimated that the entire deficit at the end 


of 1950 was more than 170,000,000 pesos. 
However, as there is constant talk in finan- 
cial circles of a shortage of investing capital, 
the chief problem would be that of locating 
investors who would buy those bonds. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


In the first 4 months of 1951 a total of 
20,000,000 pesos worth of building permits 
were granted; 63,000,000 pesos worth of new 
mortgages were issued; and mortgages worth 
20,000,000 pesos were canceled. Clearing- 
house activities in August amounted to 
505,000,000 pesos, 26,000,000 less than in July, 
but 2,500,000 more than in August 1950. On 
September 17, the Banco Americano opened 
its doors for business. It has a capital of 
1,000,000 pesos contributed entirely by Uru- 
guayans. There are rumors that two addi- 
tional banks will commence business shortly 
after the first of the year. 

In its 1950 balance of international pay- 
ments report, the Uruguayan Bank of the 
Republic showed a net gain of almost $46,- 
000,000, practically all of which was attribu- 
ted to the favorable trade balance and in- 
come from tourists.—U. S. EmMBAssy, MONTE- 
vIDEO, OcT 16, 1951. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Woop IMPORTS TARIFF CLASSIFICATION 
MODIFIED 


Certain Venezuelan import tariff classi- 
fications covering manufactured fine and 
common woods, except furniture, were modi- 
fied and a separate classification was estab- 
lished for wooden picture frames or mould- 
ings, by resolution No. 670 of September 29, 
1951, effective on October 15. The modified 
schedule follows: 

Dutiable rate in 
bolivares per 
gross kilogram 


Tariff No. Description 
236 Manufactured fine woods: 


B) In articles with carvings, not specified._... 4 

C) In articles turned, open work, or with mold- 
I Oe ils sii nit necetreeden 3 
F) Picture frames or moldings------ SS ee 10 

237 Manufactured common woods, except furniture: 
E) In articles with carvings, not specified __ __. 4 

F) In articles turned, open work, or with mold- 
co ae ae oe 2 
M) Picture frames or moldings_--_.........--- 10 


(1 bolivar=approximately $0.30, U. S. currency.) 


The resolution states that this action was 
taken because production of the national 
product is sufficient to meet internal con- 
sumption; the quantity of production is 
equal to similar articles imported; the raw 
materials used are almost entirely of na- 
tional origin; and the large importations of 
similar products is an obstacle to the devel- 
opment of the domestic industry. 


IMPORT DUTY ON PRESSED COTTON 
INCREASED 

The Venezuelan import duty on pressed 
cotton, tariff item No. 62, was raised from 
1.20 bolivares to 2.00 bolivares per gross kilo- 
gram by resolution No. 669 of September 29, 
1951, effective on October 15, 1951. 

The resolution states that this action was 
taken because pressed cotton for use in up- 
holstering and clothing manufacture is pro- 
duced in Venezuela; national production is 
sufficient for the needs of internal consump- 
tion; this raw material is sold at reasonable 
prices and its quality is equal to the imported 
article; and the industry consumes all of the 
raw material offered by local producers. 





Although Turkey has large deposits of 
chrome ore, it does not produce chromium 
chemicals. Several years ago an export-im- 
port firm attempted to interest domestic 
capital in the establishment of a factory to 
make these materials for the tanning indus- 
try, but plans did not materialize. It is un- 
derstood that the company is still interested 
in the project. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


Hop INDUSTRY, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of dried hops by Union Hop 
Growers, Ltd., of the Union of South Africa 
reached 119 short tons in the 1950—51 season. 
In addition two new independent growers in 
the same area produced 14 tons, bringing 
total production to 133 short tons. 

Hop requirements in the Union of South 
Africa are estimated at 400,000 pounds (200 
short tons) of dried hops for an annual pro- 
duction of 23,000,000 imperial gallons (1 
imperial gallon=1.20094 U. S. gallons) of 
beer. 

Imports of hops in 1950 totaled 251,600 
pounds, of which the United Kingdom sup- 
plied 151,700 pounds and the United States 
70,800 pounds. The remainder came from 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and the Nether- 
lands. Imports in 1949 amounted to 385,800 
pounds, of which the United States supplied 
225,900 pounds, the United Kingdom 92,400 
pounds, and Belgium 43,600 pounds. The 
remainder came from Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Imports in the first 5 months of 1951 
totaled 453,600 pounds, of which the United 
Kingdom supplied 182,100 pounds and the 
United States 122,700 pounds, and the re- 
mainder came from Belgium, 84,300 pounds; 
Canada, 59,100 pounds; and Germany, 5,400 
pounds. 


Chemicals 


USE OF FERTILIZERS EXPECTED To INCREASE 
IN ARGENTINA 


The use of fertilizers in Argentina is lim- 
ited mostly to a few crops, including grapes, 
sugarcane, tobacco, rice vegetables, and 
fruit trees. Consumption of fertilizer for 
these crops will probably increase gradually 
in the next few years, especially if prices for 
them are more attractive to farmers. 

A significant increase in the use of fer- 
tilizers is expected in about 10 years, when 
these materials may begin to be applied to 
grain and pasture lands. The fertility and 
extent of such acreage has made it un- 
necessary to increase yields by the use of 
fertilizers. 


Drugs 


PRODUCTION OF DRUGS AND PHARMACEU- 
TICALS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia’s production of drugs is re- 
ported to have failed to provide for a variety 
of pharmaceuticals needed by the country, 
and as a result of these failures, the manage- 
ment of medicinal enterprises is to be trans- 
ferred from the economic authorities to the 
public welfare authorities who will be re- 
sponsible for improving the quality and 
variety of the drugs produced. 

This change is to be made, even though 
the output of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
and medicinal instruments increased 22 
times from 1945 to 1949. Before the devel- 
opment of a domestic drug industry, produc- 
tion was from imported bulk medicinals and 
chemicals. 

Domestic drug firms have been concerned 
primarily with fulfilling their financial 
plans; therefore, they have produced drugs 
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which would show the greatest profit, rather 
than according to the needs of the country. 
Plans for a variety of products have been 
fulfilled to only 53 percent of the needs. 
Other reasons for the scarcity of drugs, the 
foreign press reports, have been the shortage 
or lack of domestic raw materials and the 
use of needed items by other industries, such 
as food, chemical, beverage, and cosmetic, 
where the essentiality is not so great but the 
profit margins are higher. 


Essential Oils 


FRENCH PRODUCTION OF LAVENDER AND 
LAVANDIN OILS 


Trade sources estimated, with the harvest 
largely finished in the last half of September, 
that France will produce approximately 170 
tons of lavender oil in 1951. This output 
exceeds that of 1950 by 40 percent, and 
equals that of the best postwar years. Aver- 
age annual prewar production is stated to 
have amounted to only 10 tons. 

Lavender oil is obtained by distillation of 
the flowers of the lavender plant, which 
grows best in mountainous areas otherwise 
unsuitable for cultivation. The Department 
of the Basses-Alpes is the most important 
area, but Drome and the Vaucluse also have 
good crops. Many plants are found in a wild 
state and require little cultivation. Approxi- 
mately 200 kilograms (1 kilogram—2.2045 
pounds) of flowers are required to produce 
1 kilogram of oil. 

Lavender oil is used extensively by the per- 
fume industry of France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, and Germany is 
once again an important buyer. Since the 
end of the war, exports to the United States 
through the Marseille consular district alone 
have exceeded $500,000. 

Lavandin oil is distilled from the lavandin 
plant in the same areas as lavender, and has 
the same growing and distillation period. 
Lavandin-oil output for 1951 is estimated at 
400 tons, which exceeds 1950, and equals the 
best postwar years. Average prewar annual 
production amounted to 80 tons. One kilo- 
gram of lavandin oil requires 120 kilograms 
of flowers. 

Exports of lavandin oil to the United 
States now surpass those of lavender in value, 
and producers are hopeful of further expan- 
sion in the trade. This oil is also employed 
in perfumery, but its most important use is 
in soap. French trade sources say that it 
can also be successfully used as a disin- 
fectant, and that it possesses properties 
which would make it an effective insectifuge. 

Producers state that French laboratories 
never really have explored the possible uses 
of lavandin oil, and believe that an intensive 
effort would open up many new possibilities 
of exploitation. They further add that it 
would be a simple matter to increase produc- 
tion to keep pace with demand. 


THE SEYCHELLES SUPPLY ESSENTIAL OILS 


The economy of the Seychelles is almost 
entirely dependent upon its agricultural re- 
sources, principally cinnamon and coconuts. 
Prices of copra and essential oils are at rel- 
atively high levels, and the planter does not 
need the Government agricultural program, 
but, should the price of copra plummet, and 
other resources become essential, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture probably would be forced 





to slacken its work from lack of funds, as the 
Department is financed by the profits of 
copra exports plus generous British assist- 
ance. 

The colony consists of about 100 islands 
scattered over a distance of 600 miles, with 
an ever-increasing population, rendering 
rather difficult the development of proper 
agricultural practice. Minor crops, such as 
certain essential oils, have no room for ex- 
pansion, although patchouli oils when the 
demand and price are good, remains the 
stand-by peasant crop, and an increase in 
world prices of the oil is immediately re- 
flected in an acreage increase. 

Because of erosion, the lower and middle 
slopes of these islands require reclamation. 
The local planting community will have to 
utilize these areas sooner or later to increase 
their domestic economy by growing food and 
fodder crops in rotation with short term 
crops, such as patchouli. 

The year 1950 was very satisfactory for the 
essential-oil industry, as both patchouli oil 
and cinnamon-leaf oil were sold in a steady 
market at remunerative prices 

Exports of cinnamon-leaf oil during 1950 
totaled 97 tons compared with 70 tons in 
1949 and 40 tons in 1948. The impetus was 
caused by a steady demand and a gradual 
and marked increase in price. The larger 
part of the oil was shipped to the United 
Kingdom, but small quantities went to the 
United States, the Netherlands, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Average normal annual production of cin- 
namon-leaf oil amounts to 50 tons. The 
minimum interval of time for cropping cin- 
namon leaves is approximately 3 years. Pro- 
duction of oil should soon fall below normal 
if the present cropping rate is maintained. 

As a report from London in November 1950 
indicated that Seychelles cinnamon-leaf oil 
had been found adulterated with mineral oil, 
the Government passed legislation that every 
container entered at the customhouse must 
be sampled and approved for export by the 
agricultural chemist of the department, and 
that only genuine oil would receive export 
permits. By the end of 1950 five drums of 
oil, adulterated with kerosene, had been de- 
tected. Because of this regulation it is hoped 
that Seychelles cinnamon-leaf oil will con- 
tinue to maintain its well-established repu- 
tation. 

Exports of patchouli oil during 1950 
amounted to 4,616 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.205 pounds) in comparison with 1,664 kilo- 
grams in 1949 and 1,927 kilograms in 1948. A 
steady market, a remunerative selling price, 
and abundant and well-distributed rains 
were responsible for the very large crop in 
1950. Every suitable piece of land is now 
planted to patchouli. Should the same 
conditions prevail throughout 1951, a large 
production is expected. Unfortunately, any 
further extension of patchouli would mean 
a reduction in food crop cultivation. 

Standard quality specifications were issued 
by the Government and each container of 
patchouli oil for export was sampled. Sub- 
standard quality oils are not permitted to be 
exported. 

The Imperial Institute in April 1950 sug- 
gested that experimental distillation of cin- 
namon-bark oil be made. Experiments were 
begun in November 1950, but could not be 
completed before the end of the year; they 
will be terminated in 1951. The scope of 
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these tests is to produce a marketable 
Seychelles standard quality cinnamon-bark 
oil 


Foodstutis 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN CACAO 


Brazil’s intermediate cacao crop, which 
runs from May to September 1951, is now 
estimated at 1,055,200 to 1,255,200 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
in comparison with 639,154 to 719,154 bags 
in the corresponding period of 1950. 

Brazil’s total 1951-52 cacao crop is expected 
to reach 2,290,000 to 2,540,000 bags, if weather 
conditions continue favorable, as compared 
with and estimated 2,271,141 bags in the 
1950-51 crop year. 

Exports of cacao to the United States in 
the first 8 months of 1951 amounted to 593,- 
185 bags as compared with 623,302 bags in 
the comparable period of 1950. Exports to 
other countries in the first 8 months of 1951 
totaled 528,286 bags as compared with 694,- 
781 bags in the like period of 1950. 

Stocks of cacao in Brazil on September 15, 
1951, were estimated at 220,000 bags as 
against 37,236 bags on September 16, 1950. 


CANADIAN POTATO CROP REDUCED 


Potato acreage in Canada in 1951 is the 
smallest on record, and a crop of 70,931,000 
bushels is expected, 27 percent less than in 
1950. This is the smallest Canadian potato 
crop since 1945 (a year of very poor yields). 

The drastic decline in potato acreage and 
production in Canada comes at a time when 
United States production is also dowh and 
for similar reasons. Canadian producers did 
not enjoy a prosperous season last year and 
in anticipation of a similar situation this 
year, plantings were reduced and many farm- 
ers shifted to feed-grain crops. Without 
price support in the United States to pro- 
vide indirect support, and without substan- 
tial export outlets, Canadian growers found 
themselves faced with low prices and unsale- 
able surpluses. Their choice was to reduce 
plantings to what is generally conceded to be 
a level low enough to insure sales at favor- 
able prices without the necessity of dumping. 
In general, growers are feeling optimistic 
about the prospects for this year’s crop. 
Early sales have been at good prices, and a 
favorable year is expected. 

In 1950-51 Canadian potato exports totaled 
7,378,000 bushels, of which 3,141,000 bushels 
were table stock and 4,237,000 bushels were 
seed potatoes. Exports to the United States 
totaled 5,042,000 bushels, of which 1,947,000 
bushels were:table stock and 3,095,000 bushels 
were seed potatoes. The remainder went 
chiefly to Cuba, Venezuela, and Uruguay, and 
lesser quantities were shipped to other Carib- 
bean and South American countries. 

The consensus is that exports in 1951-52 
will be about the same as in 1950-51, the 
limiting factor being the quantities available. 
It is possible that exports to the United 
States will increase under the stimulus of 
attractive prices and an increase in the half- 
duty quota on table stock. 

As the September crop estimate in the 
United States is 346,840,000 bushels, the table 
stock half-duty quota becomes 4,160,000 
bushels, and the seed quota remains at 2,500,- 
000 bushels. Shipments beyond this level 
could run into an insistent demand in do- 
mestic markets which would make export 
markets less attractive. Some observers be- 
lieve that even with an increased half-duty 
quota, exports will not be increased because 
demand in the domestic market is expected 
to be strong and the quota on table potatoes 
may not be fully taken up. It seems more 
likely, however, that the low duty will be a 
strong incentive for shipments into the 
United States up to the quota amounts. 





Kenya exported 100,905 long tons of nat- 
ural soda ash in 1950. The leading pur- 
chaser was South Africa, which took 31,275 
tons, followed by India and Australia. 
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Motion Pietures & 
Photographie 
Products 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN DENMARK 


During the first 5 months of 1951, a total 
of 156 new feature films were released in 
Copenhagen theaters, of which 118, or 75 
percent, were United States films. Of the 
remaining films released, 14 were British, 7 
French, 6 Danish, 6 Swedish, 2 Italian; 1 
each came from China, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland. Trade estimates indicate that box- 
office receipts by United States films 
amounted to 57 percent of total gross re- 
ceipts in first-run Copenhagen theaters dur- 
ing this period, Danish films accounting for 
19 percent. Danish productions, however, 
continue to average by far the best revenue 
per picture. 

Although national statistics are not avail- 
able, figures for the Copenhagen area indi- 
cate that attendance at motion-picture 
theaters, which had been at a low rate for 
several years, turned upward during the 
latter part of 1950 and that this trend con- 
tinued into 1951. Total box-office receipts 
in the Copenhagen area during the year 
ended June 30, 1951, amounted to 34,626,000 
crowns compared with 32,163,000 crowns in 
the preceding year. (1 Danish crown=US 
$0.1447.) 

Trade sources report that a general in- 
crease in attendance took place during the 
months May through August 1951 and that 
attendance in this period was probably higher 
than during any summer in the past decade. 
Although it is difficult to determine the 
factors contributing to this increase, the fact 
that admission prices have risen only slightly 
in recent years has no doubt furthered the 
attendance upturn. Following the removal 
of price ceilings in June 1951, prices have 
been increased by an estimated 12 to 15 
percent, but they are still only 33 percent 
above the prewar level which is well below 
the over-all increase in cost of living in 
Denmark. The average admission price is 
equivalent to 24 cents per ticket, including 
a 60-percent entertainment tax. 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
GUATEMALA 


The trend toward the increased use of 
16-mm. entertainment films in Guatemala 
appears to be arrested temporarily. Three 
16-mm. theaters were closed during the past 
year, and no new theaters were reported as 
having been opened. There are now 44 the- 
aters exhibiting 16-mm. films. Their total 
seating capacity is estimated at 24,000. The 
seating capacities of 16-mm. theaters range 
from 200 to 1,000; most theaters seat only a 
few hundred. Admission prices average 
from 10 to 30 cents, and exhibitions are usu- 
ally given two or three times a week. 

The trade estimates that about five hun- 
dred 16-mm. entertainment films are needed 
annually to supply the Guatemala market. 
Mexican and Argentine 16-mm. films are 
being distributed, as well as United States 
films. Rental for a 16-mm. black and white 
United States film for 1 day in Guatemala 
City or 2 days in the Departments on dubbed 
films is now $10. English-language black 
and white pictures having subtitles pay $15; 
however, this type of film is seldom shown 
in the rural areas. The rental of Mexican 
and Argentine films has also increased to a 
standard price of $15. United States serials 
and films in color pay $15. One 16-mm. film 
was produced in Guatemala during the past 
year. The film was shown tax-free and the 
theaters were filled to capacity. No plans 
are reported regarding additional productions 
in Guatemala. 

In addition to the 44 theaters, 25 projec- 
tors are on farms in Guatemala for the show- 
ing of 16-mm. films, 2 mobile units are in 
operation, and approximately 140 projectors 


are being used by institutions and business 
organizations and in private homes. All of 
these projectors are of United States manu- 
facture 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


U. K. LEADING DESTINATION FOR 
PORTUGUESE PRODUCTS 


Portugal’s exports of rosin in the first 6 
months of 1951 amounted to 20,879 metric 
tons, compared with 20,910 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. Totals for turpentine 
were 5,036 tons and 5,019 tons, respectively. 

The United Kingdom is the leading desti- 
nation for exports of Portuguese naval stores 
and accounted for 69 percent of total ship- 
ments in the period January-June 1950 and 
for 63 percent in January-June 1951. Other 
leading buyers included Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden in the first half of 1950, and 
the Netherlands, Germany, and Italy in the 
first half of 1951. Exports to France, the 
Netherlands, Italy, and Switzerland increased 
substantially in the first 6 months of 1951, 
compared with those in the corresponding 
period of 1950, whereas those to Argentina, 
Denmark, United Kingdom, Germany, Ice- 
land, Norway, South Africa, Sweden, and 
Uruguay declined. 


EGYPT PREFERS U. S. ROsIN 


Egypt’s imports of gum rosin totaled 1,193 
metric tons in 1950, and the United States 
accounted for 245 tons. Imports in the 
first half of 1951 were 916 tons, of which 
132 came from the United States. Although 
the United States is not the leading supplier 
of this material to Egypt, its product is con- 
sidered of higher quality than that of other 
countries and is preferred for certain in- 


dustrial uses. Egypt is expected to need 
1,200 tons of rosin in 1952. 


TRAGACANTH AND STYRAX PRODUCTION IN 
TURKEY 


Turkish production of gum tragacanth 
varies between 200 and 300 metric tons 
annually, although 1950 production re- 
portedly dropped below 200 tons. Domestic 
consumption amounts to about 25 tons, 
mainly in the textile industry. Exports re- 
main on a fairly even level—253 tons in 1948; 
241 tons in 1949; and 202 tons in 1950. Po- 
land (89 tons) was the heaviest purchaser 
in 1950. The United States, a customer for 
the first time in 3 years, purchased 720 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.205 pounds). 

Turkish collection of styrax in 1951 prob- 
ably will range from 100 to 160 metric tons 
compared with an estimated 125 to 130 tons 
in 1950. Gum styrax is under Government 
control and is acquired by dealers and ex- 
porters from the Government at the produc- 
tion centers. 

Exports fluctuated from 91 tons in 1948 
to 83 tons in 1949 and to 160 tons in 1950. 
The United States, a steady purchaser since 
1945, was the heaviest buyer in 1950, taking 
103 tons. 


Paints & Pigments 


FRENCH INDUSTRY TO FURNISH MORE 
PaInt Raw MATERIALS 


The rapid development of the French 
chemical industry since the end of the war 
is expected to increase supplies of raw ma- 
terials for paints, and some of the invest- 
ment funds under the Monnet Plan are 
scheduled to be used for products which will 
benefit paint manufacturers. Of special im- 
portance will be the estimated increase in 
production capacity for methanol—from 
25,000 metric tons to 62,000 by the end of 
1953. The plan also contemplates expanded 
capacity for coal-tar derivatives by replace- 
ment and modernization of equipment. 

Lack of capital and the uncertainty in- 
volved in the manufacture of chemical 
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specialities for paints deter further expan- 
sion of that branch. An important trade 
source states that such materials change so 
rapidly as new products are synthetized that 
manufacturers are reluctant to invest large 
amounts of capital in equipment for making 
items which may soon be obsolete. The 
most favorable sphere for expansion seems to 
lie in the production of wood distillates and 
related synthetic commodities and colored 
lakes and pigments, because of the ready 
availability of the raw materials. 


Pulp & Paper 


MILL PLANNED IN CANARY ISLANDS 


A businessman in Tenerife, Canary Islands, 
has been authorized by the Ministry of Indus- 
try to construct a wood-pulp and paper mill, 
according to recent reports. The plant is 
expected to produce a total of about 6,000 
metric tons annually of kraft, sulfite, and 
other grades of paper. The output will be 
used for packing tomatoes and bananas, and 
in making bags for cement. 

The new mill plans to utilize, as its fibrous 
raw materials, waste from banana plants to 
be obtained locally, as well as the wood of 
various trees, including palm and papaya, 
which will be imported from Spanish Guinea. 
Machinery required by the mill will be of 
Spanish manufacture. 

It is estimated that the operations of the 
new mill will result in a saving of as much as 
36,000,000 pesetas annually in foreign ex- 
change presently being spent for paper im- 
ported from Sweden. The mill, moreover, is 
expected to provide a continuous source of 
packaging paper which frequently in the past 
has not been obtainable abroad. 


Pests DAMAGING CANADIAN PULPWOOD 


The steady increase of the spruce budworm 
in. New Brunswick, Canada, particularly in 
Restigouche, Madawaska, and Victoria Coun- 
ties, has become of great concern to the 
Province’s Minister of Lands and Mines, as 
well as to the commercial interests involved, 
according to reports from the Province. 
Chief among the companies is the New 
Brunswick International Paper Co., a subsid- 
iary of Canadian International Paper Co., 
which in turn is controlled by the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. of New York. 

The last serious attack by these pests oc- 
curred during the course of World War I, 
when an estimated 20,000,000 cords of pulp- 
wood were damaged. Since 1949 the pest 
has been steadily increasing, and provincial 
authorities state that serious consideration is 
being given to a proposal made by the Inter- 
national Paper Co. that aerial spraying of 
approximately 300 square miles of timberland 
be undertaken next spring when the insect 
is in the larval development stage. Loss of 
timber in this area, which is already suffering 
from about 3 years’ foliage retardation, 
would entail a value of about $100,000,000 in 
mature timber, stumpage dues, and wages. 
Present discussions indicate that the cost of 
the proposed project, roughly estimated at 
several hundred thousand dollars, will be 
shared by the Provincial and Federal Govy- 
ernments and the International Paper Co. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CUBA 


Evidence that Cuba is awakening to the 
economic potentialities of its sugar byprod- 
ucts is found in a recent news coverage of 
a regular weekly meeting of the Havana Lions 
Club in late September, when plans were 
discussed for the establishment of a factory 
in Cuba to produce newsprint from sugar- 
cane bagasse. The meeting was informed 
that newsprint produced from cane bagasse 
by the Joaquin de la Rosa method is as good 
as newsprint currently used in the United 
States and that the financing of construction 
of a factory for its production in Cuba had 
been agreed upon at a conference at the 
Palace. 

The president of the Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Development Bank of Cuba also ad- 
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dressed the meeting and announced that he 
was taking that occasion to launch a big 
public appeal for total national backing of 
the plan to establish in Cuba the first plant 
for production of newsprint from bagasse. 
He stated that as the Bank cannot undertake 
the enterprise by itself he is confident that 
other national institutions, such as the Na- 
tional Development Commission, the press, 
and civic bodies will unite their efforts with 
those of the Bank to get together the neces- 
sary capital by the end of 1951 so that orders 
for the necessary machinery may be placed. 

He further explained that the cost of the 
plant will probably be between $10,000,000 
and $15,000,000 and that obviously the Bank, 
with a capital of only $25,000,000, cannot 
undertake such a project on its own. 

In describing the properties of the news- 
print obtained by the Joaquin de la Rosa 
process he said it is stronger and whiter than 
the paper obtained from wood pulp. He 
added that its only defect is that it is a 
little more transparent but this could easily 
be corrected by minor adjustments in manu- 
facture. He outlined a tempting future for 
this coming industry in view of the high 
prices for newsprint, cellulose, and cellulose 
products that can be made from sugarcane 
bagasse. 


EGYPTIAN BOARD MILL To EXPERIMENT 
WITH U.S. GRoUNDWOOD PULP 


An Egyptian board mill producing approxi- 
mately 1,800 metric tons annually of mill- 
board and imitation shoe board for local 
consumption plans to obtain a small tonnage 
of groundwood pulp from the United States 
for experimental purposes. The mill now 
uses waste paper exclusively as a raw material 
and generally has found it in ample supply. 
However, white waste, of the quality they re- 
quire to produce good white millboard, is 
continually short in the local market. To 
counterbalance this shortage the mill will 
investigate the suitability of groundwood for 
the profitable manufacture of the better 
grade millboard. 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONT JAPANESE 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


Representatives of one of Japan's large 
paper-producing enterprises recently out- 
lined to United States foreign service officials 
the basic difficulties confronting the Jap- 
anese paper industry. 

They pointed out primarily that the per 
capita paper consumption of Japan was 
about 43 pounds in 1940 and that after con- 
sumption had fallen to 8 pounds in 1946 it 
steadily increased in later years until it 
reached 23.2 pounds in 1950, or nearly 54 
percent of the prewar level. 

Domestic demand for paper exceeds supply, 
and this condition, according to these ob- 
servers, is likely to continue for a number 
of years. The paper industry, like many 
other industries in Japan, suffered a con- 
siderable loss in production facilities and 
sources of raw material as a result of the 
war, and present capacity is approximately 
50 percent of prewar capacity. The loss of 
paper mills on Sakhalin accounted for the 
greatest part of capacity reduction. 

The basic problems of the Japanese paper 
industry, in the judgment of these spe- 
cialists, are the following: 

Japan’s timber resources are rapidly be- 
coming depleted, and in consequence, the 
paper industry anticipates difficulties in ob- 
taining adequate supplies of pulpwood. 
Some paper manufacturing executives 
strongly endorse Government action looking 
toward early and extensive reforestation. 
They emphasize that the cost of imported 
wood pulp is considerably higher than that 
of wood pulp domestically produced. 

Limitation of pulp-making facilities is at- 
tributed primarily to territorial losses, 
damage to domestic plants during the war, 
lack of proper maintenance, and insufficient 
capital for plant expansion during the war. 
Losses in South Sakhalin (Karafuto) alone 





deprived Japan of about one-third of its pre. 
war pulp output. 

Damage to paper-manufacturing plants 
during and after World War II caused qa 
severe strain on the industry. Much of the 
equipment is outmoded, and lack of proper 
maintenance has further reduced the ability 
of the industry to meet Japanese paper re- 
quirements. 

Electric-power shortages are reported to be 
a periodic harassment to the industry. For 
example, begining on September 6, 1951, and 
predicted to continue for several weeks, a 
25 percent reduction in electric-power con- 
sumption of a large company was ordered by 
the Public Utilities Commission. Power re- 
strictions of this nature have the effect of 
disrupting production and increasing operat- 
ing costs. In addition, a recent increase in 
the cost of electricity—approximately 30 per- 
cent on a country-wide average and 24 per- 
cent in the Tokyo area—has also increased 
production costs. 

Tight money has handicapped the paper 
industry in making needed investments, 
However, since early 1951 the paper industry 
has been making good profits, which should 
assist it to make additional investments for 
new plant capacity as desired. Foreign-ex- 
change allocations for importation of modern 
equipment are reported to have been difficult 
to obtain. Only about 3 percent of Japan’s 
paper products are exported; hence the in- 
dustry is not a significant foreign-exchange 
earner for the Japanese economy. 

It is reported that paper manufacturers 
have not entered into any significant tech- 
nical assistance agreements with foreign 
concerns. Observers indicate that technical 
assistance agreements are not needed so much 
as imports of modern paper-manufacturing 
equipment. The paper industry is presently 
investigating the possibility of entering into 
agreements with foreign manufacturers 
whereby Japanese paper manufacturers can 
obtain blueprints and specifications of up- 
to-date equipment and permission to pro- 
duce and use such machinery in the local 
Japanese paper-manufacturing industry. It 
is understood that a large company is at- 
tempting to arrive at such an agreement with 
a Canadian firm. Manufacture of such ma- 
chinery in Japan in lieu of direct importa- 
tion would have the advantages of effecting 
savings in foreign-exchange expenditures, 
earlier delivery, and lower net cost of the 
machinery. 

An obvious draw-back to any attempt to 
stock raw materials for an extensive period 
in the future is the amount of idle capital 
tied up in inventories. 

The observers commented that paternalism 
characterizes the Japanese paper industry. 
Many families tend to work in this industry 
generation after generation. The plant the 
observers represent, like most other paper- 
manufacturing companies, is now unionized. 
Unionization in the paper industry is re- 
ported to be on a plant basis; most of the 
unions are unaffiliated with outside unions. 
By an accord with the union this company 
is reported to have agreed to maintain on the 
payroll, regardless of production schedules, 
all of the approximately 6,000 employees 
presently working at their plants. The only 
legitimate manner in which the company can 
reduce its staff is by natural attrition, a slow 
process at best. One official claimed that 
the company could operate efficiently with a 
staff of 2,000 less employees. The representa- 
tives added that private industry is being 
forced to undertake obligations connected 
with full employment and the social welfare 
of the people, which properly rest with the 
Government and not with private enterprise. 

It is reported that since another large 
paper manufacturing organization was 
broken up into three companies in 1949 there 
has been “cutthroat” competition among the 
newly formed companies, and there is little 
likelihood of reconsolidation. 

Engineers of the company with which 
these observers are associated have found it 
necessary to improvise, for the equipment, 
though in operating condition, is in a poor 
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state of repairs. 
larger paper plants in Japan, cannot be 
favorably compared with any of the more 
modern plants in the United States, where 
logs are put on a conveyor and are not 


One of its mills, one of the 


touched again by human hands. Lack of 
conveyers and extensive use of manual labor 
are prevalent throughout the plant. Some 
of the machines are inactive because of elec- 
tric-power restrictions. 


ADDITIONAL NEWSPRINT TO BE RELEASED 
DuRING U. K.’s GENERAL ELECTION 


The Newsprint Supply Co. announced on 
September 26, 1951, that by agreement with 
the Government of Canada it has been de- 
cided that extra newsprint will be released 
for consumption during the period of the 
general election. The additional allowance 
will be equivalent to an increase of 9 percent 
in permitted consumption of all newspapers 
for the current 8 weeks’ rationing period, 
which runs from noon on Sunday, September 
23 to noon on Sunday, November 18. 

Reliable sources state that the increase is 
expected to amount to 30 additional pages 
during the current 8-week rationing period, 
but it is understood that this addition is 
considerably less than the 48-page allowance 
granted at the 1950 election and will be 
barely sufficient to allow two 8-page issues 
instead of the usual 6-page issues each week. 


REGULATIONS ON PAPER PRICE ALTERATIONS 


A recent official Portuguese regulation 
(Portaria No. 13,579), as published in the 
Diario do Governo, provides that the factory 
cost of certain types of paper shall be re- 
viewed every 3 months on the basis of a 
specified formula. 

If the cost has increased or decreased by 
5 percent, the selling price of paper will be 
altered accordingly. In accordance with 
the above-mentioned regulation, a table of 
prices was published in the Portuguese 
Diario do Governo of September 29, 1951. 


Radio & Television 


Costa RICAN IMPORTS 


The United States during 1950 again led 
by a large margin in Costa Rican imports of 
radio receivers, radio phonographs, receiving 
tubes, and components. The total imports 
were considerably down from those in 1949. 
Total c. i. f. value in 1949 was $127,454 and 
only $79,169 in 1950. The United States’ 
share was $122,474 in 1949 and $72,892 in 
1950, a decrease of $49,582. Percentage-wise, 
the United States’ share was 96 percent of 
the total in 1949 and 92 percent in 1950. 

The decrease in the total imports was at- 
tributed to be a direct result of a 75-percent 
exchange surcharge imposed on the f. o. b. 
value of the merchandise under the Law for 
Control of International Transactions which 
became effective April 1, 1950. Importations 
during the period April—December 1950 were 
very low. 

New customs duties proposed on radios are 
expected to be somewhat less than the cur- 
rent surcharge of 75 percent which will be 
removed simultaneously with the imposition 
of the new duty. Dealers estimated in late 
1950 that 53 percent of the receivers in use 
were manufactured prior to 1939, and local 
stocks have dropped much lower than is 
usual. The dealers expect that substantial 
orders will be placed when the new rates are 


known, but sales will depend on the amount 
of the reduction, 


U. S. PrincrpaAL SUPPLIER OF RaDIO 
RECEIVERS AND TUBES TO EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s imports of radios and loud- 
Speakers, combination radiophonographs, 
and radio tubes during 1950 were valued at 
1,010,743 colones. The United States, the 
principal supplier, furnished 685,631 colones’ 
worth, and the Netherlands’ share, ranking 
second, was 253,013 colones (1 colon=$0.40). 
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Radio receivers and tubes are not manufac- 
tured locally and 75 percent of all sets in 
use are designed for United States-type tubes; 
also 75 percent of the sets in use are designed 
for short-wave reception. However, one firm 
assembles very few chassis from imported 
parts, and manufactures the cabinets for 
them. These radios are expensive, ranging 
from US$800 to US$2,000. 

The most popular model is an alternating- 
current five-tube radio, short and medium 
wave, or short, medium, and long wave, sell- 
ing at approximately 200 colones (US$80). 

Receivers which have not been constructed 
for a tropical climate are seriously affected 
by the sudden changes of temperature and 
humidity during the rainy season; the receiv- 
ers are also harmed by the irregular voltage 
of the local power supply. 

There are no FM or TV broadcasting sta- 
tions in the country; no hotels, restaurants, 
or apartment houses use central receivers. 


First TV PrRoGRAM FROM ParIs (FRANCE) 
PLANNED 


Plans are under way to arrange direct TV 
exchanges between Paris and London. The 
first program from Paris to London is ex- 
pected to be broadcast in the fall of 1952. 

The television sets of 25 manufacturers are 
on display in Paris at Europe’s first Tele- 
vision Salon. 

Television sets in use in France are re- 
portedly 30,000. 


Textiles 


CoTTON SPINNING, BULGARIA 


A large new cotton mill, described by the 
Bulgarian press as the “biggest cotton spin- 
ning plant” in the country, is nearing com- 
pletion at Sofia. The mill, work on which 
started 2 years ago, is to meet the entire re- 
quirements of Bulgaria’s cotton-weaving in- 
dustry. Part of the factory went into pro- 
duction on September 9, 1951, and the re- 
maining installations are to be completed by 
the end of the year. 


INDONESIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
ABACA AND SISAL 


Production of abaca and sisal in Indonesia 
totaled 7,021 metric tons in 1950 compared 
with 2,494 metric tons in 1949. The 1948-49 
plantings are now maturing and output is 
keeping pace with the expected goals. 

During the first 6 months of 1951 exports 
totaled 4,772 metric tons. The United States 
took 1,450, Belgium-Luxembourg 1,261, Neth- 
erlands 968, and United Kingdom 680 metric 
tons. 


IRAN’S JUTE PRODUCTION INSUFFICIENT FOR 
Own NEEDS 


Practically all of the 4,000 metric tons of 
jute produced in Iran in 1950 was manufac- 
tured into cord and twine in the two jute 
mills, one privately owned and the other 
operated by the Government. Iran’s jute 
production, however, is not sufficient to meet 
its needs. Imports of jute and jute manu- 
facturers, almost wholly from India, in the 
fiscal year ended March 20, 1951, amounted 
to 730 metric tons, compared with 1,252 met- 
ric tons imported in 1949-50. 


JAPAN’S SILK SITUATION 


The silk situation in Japan continues fa- 
vorable, but the 1951 goal of 215,900 bales of 
raw silk is not expected to be reached. There 
has been a slight decrease in mulberry acre- 
age; the abandoned land, representing a 
little over 1 percent of the total, was worn 
out and of little productive value. Despite 
a loss of 4,500,000 pounds of cocoons attrib- 
uted to adverse weather conditions, 82,379 
bales of raw silk were produced in the first 
6 months of 1951, or 33 percent more than in 
the like period of 1950. Of this amount, 
71,863 bales were machine-reeled at filatures; 
1,245 bales were machine-reeled at cocoon- 


testing stations; 4,987 bales, hand reeled; 
and 4,284 bales, doupion. 

The trend is continuing upward as July 
production of machine-reeled silk was 17,497 
bales, which exceeded by 6 percent the pro- 
duction in August 1950—the previous high- 
est postwar month. The average monthly 
number of reeling mills in operation in 1951 
stood at 279 compared with 239 in the cor- 
responding period of 1950. 

In the first half of 1951 exports of raw 
silk decreased in volume by 19.6 percent, 
compared with the like period of 1950 but 
represented an increase in value of 41.6 per- 
cent. Foreign buyers seem willing at 
present to pay higher prices, because of the 
uncertainty of the world situation and the 
relatively high prices of other fibers. Prices 
are firming, and the effect that this develop- 
ment may have on export business is 
uncertain. 

The production of silk fabrics for the local 
market accounted for 37,920 bales of raw 
silk during the first 6 months of 1951, an 
increase of 15 percent over the first 6 months 
of 1950. The fabric export business took 
14,472 bales in the first 6 months of 1950 
compared with 7,792 bales for the like period 
of 1950. Stocks in the hands of weavers on 
June 30, 1951, were approximately the same 
as on June 30, 1950. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION, NORWAY 


Cotton textiles are still rationed in Norway. 
Negotiations were being carried on in mid- 
September, between representatives of the 
textile trade and of the Government, regard- 
ing the possibility of terminating rationing. 

Representatives of the Federation of Tex- 
tile Manufacturers maintained, however, that 
even if rationing of cotton goods were dis- 
continued, it would have little or no effect 
on Norwegian requirements for raw cotton 
because the capacity of the spinning mills 
is fully utilized and no further expansion of 
the industry is contemplated. 

The number of spindles in cotton mills 
has increased about 17 percent—from 80,028 
in May 1950 to 93,272 in May of this year. 
During the same period the number of spin- 
dles in operation increased about 19 percent— 
from 67,740 to 80,664. The number of work- 
ers also showed a slight increase. 

Production of yarn during 1950 amounted 
to 3,800 metric tons and is expected to reach 
4,500 tons this year, an increase of 20 percent 
corresponding to the increase in number of 
spindles in operation. 


NEw TEXTILE MILL, PAKISTAN 


Arrangements are being completed with 
Spanish manufacturers by the Sind Coopera- 
tive Society for the purchase and installation 
of a 10,000-spindle textile plant in Hydera- 
bad, Sind. The Spanish manufacturers will 
provide Spanish technicians to give free 
training to the Pakistan nationals. The ma- 
chinery is to be of the latest design. The 
Spanish manufacturers were reported to be 
willing to undertake the operation of the 
mill on a 50-50 basis. 


PHILIPPINE ABACA PRODUCTION 


Philippine abacaé production during the 
first 7 months of 1951 totaled 650,667 bales, 
the largest output yet recorded in any like 
period since liberation. Output aggregated 
only 419,000 bales in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 

This significant increase in production may 
be attributed to the prevailing high prices, 
the generally excellent weather in the past 
few months, and the maturing of many post- 
war plantings. 

The current rate of production may not be 
maintained for the remainder of the year, as 
the trend during the past few months has 
been downward. The average monthly pro- 
duction for the first 7 months of 1951 was 
about 93,000 bales; production in July was 
only 80,000. The final output for 1951 is 
estimated at 950,000 to 1,000,000 bales. 
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Fifth Pan American Highway 
Congress Meets in Lima, Peru 


The Fifth Pan American Highway Congress 
recently concluded its sessions at Lima, Peru. 
Some 200 delegates from 18 countries par- 
ticipated in a week of successful delibera- 
tions. Principal accomplishment was 
recognition of the need for greater continuity 
of effort on problems of highway development 
throughout the Western Hemisphere and 
establishment of committee machinery to 
accomplish these objectives. Three commit- 
tees were named, and chairmen were in- 
structed to assemble members promptly and 
prepare recommendations for the next con- 
gress as follows: (1) On organization of a 
technical association of national highway 
departments and related problems, chairman 
from Argentina; (2) on financing of uncom- 
pleted portions of the Pan American High- 
way with emphasis on utilization of resources 
of countries directly affected, chairman from 
Mexico; (3) on planning and programing 
of highway development, including organiza- 
tion of efficient highway departments, chair- 
man from United States. The Pan American 
Union was requested to provide secretariat 
services. 

In order to expedite action, the next con- 
gress will be designated as an extraordinary 
session and held at Mexico City in October 
1952. The sixth regular congress will be 
held in Venezuela in 1954. 

Other action by the congress included rec- 
ommendations: (1) That all countries 
promptly ratify the road traffic convention of 
1949; (2) that standardization of highway 
signs and signals await forthcoming report 
by United Nations committee of experts; and 
(3) the appointment of an ad hoc committee 
to study means of completing remaining gaps 
in the Inter-American Highway, Guatemala 
to Panama. Resolutions also were adopted 
on numerous technical items beneficial to 
improvement of highway standards. 


French Interests To Construct 
Portions of Ecuadoran R. R. 


On September 21, 1951, representatives of 
the Junta Autonoma del Ferrocarril Quito- 
San Lorenzo and the French organization 
CIAVE (Comptoir International d’Achats et 
de Ventes Etrangeres) signed a contract for 
construction by CIAVE and affiliated French 
organizations of the unfinished portions of 
the Quito-San Lorenzo railroad and the port 
of San Lorenzo. The Junta Autonoma del 
Ferrocarril Quito-San Lorenzo is an auton- 
omous agency of the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment charged with the construction of this 
railroad and port. The Junta receives 20,- 
000,000 sucres a year from the Government 
to carry out this work. The railroad has been 
completed to a point several miles north- 
west of Ibarra and construction has been 
started near the San Lorenzo terminal. 

The principal provisions of the contract 
are as follows: (a) CIAVE and its affiliate, 
Enterprises Metropolitianes et Coloniales, 
agree to complete the railroad and the port 
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within 3 years, with the exception of the 
dredging of the port, which is to be com- 
pleted within 5 years; (b) all expenditures 
and engineering decisions will be subject to 
the approval of the Junta; (c) the total cost 
of the work, estimated at approximately 157,- 
000,000 sucres (a little over $10,000,000 (U. S. 
currency), is to be financed by a loan from 
Worms et Cie., of Paris; (d) cost estimates 
may be revised at any time by agreement be- 
tween the Junta and CIAVE; (e) it is con- 
templated that the equipment and materials 
required for this project will be of French 
manufacture although some purchases may 
be made in other countries. The loan re- 
ferred to above is to be negotiated by CIAVE 
on behalf of the Junta within 45 days after 
the contract becomes effective through rati- 
fication by the Ecuadoran Congress. The 
Junta pledges 18,000,000 of the 20,000,000 
sucres it receives annually from the Govern- 
ment for repayment of the loan. The loan 
is repayable in 9 years in United States 
dollars. 


Venezuela and Costa Rica 
Cut Radiotelephone Rates 


Presidential Resolution No. 98 of Septem- 
ber 19, 1951, published in La Gaceta-Diario 
Oficial on September 21, 1951, and effective 
on the date of publication, established new 
reduced rates for radiotelephone calls from 
Costa Rica to Venezuela. The international 
radiotelephone service is operated by the 
Compania Radiografica Internacional de 
Costa Rica, a unit of the Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Co. 

The new rate is US$4 per minute, with a 
minimum charge of 3 minutes, and no re- 
duction for calls at night or on Sundays. 
The previous rate for calls to Venezuela was 
US88 per minute, with a minimum charge 
of 3 minutes. 

The Cia. Internacional has been able to 
reduce the rate since traffic to Venezuela 
will now be sent through Panama instead of 
through Miami, thus lowering the cost of 
transmission and handling. 


Congestion at Port of Santos 


The congestion existing at the Port of 
Santos, Brazil, did not improve during the 
month of August. The situation is aggra- 
vated by the fact that considerably more 
cargo is arriving than is being cleared by 
the interested importers and also because 
transportation from the dock area to the 
large distribution center of the city of Sao 
Paulo is notably insufficient. With the com- 
pletion of the oil pipe-line, however, a large 
number of railway tank cars now in use 
can be released, giving the two railroads out 
of Santos a greater carrying capacity by 
substituting cars for hauling general cargo. 
It is estimated than an additional 1,500 cars 
are necessary for this purpose. 

As a result of the congestion, the Brazil- 
United States-Canada Freight Conference at 
New York restored the 25-percent surcharge 
on freight to Rio de Janeiro and Santos, 
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effective October 1. The surcharge is being 
levied also on freight to Rio de Janeiro, in 
order to leave no opportunity for shippers 
to funnel cargoes into that port which are 
really intended for the Sao Paulo economic 
region. 


New Road Program To Be 


Instituted in Sicily 


At the end of a tour of inspection in east- 
ern Sicily, on September 14, the Italian Pub- 
lic Works Minister stated that the Italian 
Parliament was in the process of passing a 
bill authorizing the expenditure of 40,000,- 
000,000 lire ($64,000,000) over a period of 4 
years for roads in southern Italy. He would 
not state the share which might be allocated 
to Sicily. He pointed out, however, that all 
roads in Sicily would be paved, useless and 
dangerous curves eliminated, roadbeds wid- 
ened, and all railroad grade crossings elimi- 
nated. This work, he added, together with 
the construction of certain connecting road 
segments, will eventually give Sicily the 
longed-for Catania-Palermo-Trapani high- 
way across the island. 


British European Airways 
Initiates Fare Increases 


Fare increases on United Kingdom-Conti- 
nental routes have been approved by the 
International Air Transport Association, ef- 
fective as of October 16. On normal return 
trips increases range from approximately 2 
percent on the London-Rome and London- 
Milan routes and 3 percent on the London- 
Geneva routes to between 7 and 8 percent 
on the Paris, Barcelona, and Berlin services. 
The rate on excursion services between Lon- 
don and Paris, Rome, and Milan will be 
increased 10 percent. 

Certain concessions on British European 
Airways routes will be made. Return tickets 
on continental routes will be valid for 1 year 
instead of 6 months; the age limit on stu- 
dents’ tickets will be changed from 21 to 26; 
and nurses in training will be given student 
rebates for travel between Ireland (Eire) 
and the United Kingdom. 


Air-India International 
Announces Fare Reductions 


The Air-India International airlines has 
announced fare cuts ranging from 25 to 39 
percent on its international routes, effective 
as of October 16, 1951. 

Concessions in fares are to be made avail- 
able as follows: 

1. A 25-percent reduction in the one-way 
fare from India, Pakistan, and Ceylon to the 
United Kingdom and Europe will be granted 
from December 1, 1951, to February 28, 1952. 

2. A reduction of 26 percent in the round- 
trip fare from India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
to the United Kingdom and Europe and re- 
turn, for westbound passengers, will be 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Sixth International Trade 
Fair of Ghent a Success 


The Sixth International Trade Fair of 
Ghent, Belgium, held at Ghent Park Septem- 
ber 8-23 under the patronage of the Belgian 
Government, was very well organized and was 
a success, according to the American Em- 
bassy at Brussels. Most of the exhibits were 
in a building, within a total area of 47,000 
square meters. 

The exhibition covered a wide range of 
industrial and consumer goods. Featured 
this year were samples of the graphic arts 
industry. Other special sections were those 
devoted to horticulture, engineering, and 
textiles. There were also a social and a 
colonial section. Foreign products consti- 
tuted about 50 percent of the industrial ex- 
hibits. Among the American products 
shown were pressure cookers, commercial re- 
frigeration equipment, textile machinery, and 
electric motor generators. Dutch, English, 
French, Swiss, and German products were 
well represented. 

The United States Government was rep- 

resented by a joint Marshall Plan-United 
States Information Service exhibit on the 
grounds outside the main building. Certain 
days were dedicated to various nations or 
activities, and September 18 was “American 
Day.” 
Interested firms desiring to participate in 
the next Ghent Fair, to be held in Septem- 
ber 1952, may obtain additional information 
either direct from Mr. A. Goetmaeckers, Di- 
rector, International Fair, Ghent, Belgium, 
or through the Office of the Commercial 
Counselor, Belgian Embassy, 2310 Tracy Place 
NW., Washingtén 8, D. C. 


1951 St. Erik’s Fair 
Largest Ever Held 


The ninth St. Erik’s Fair, held in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, August 25-September 9, 1951, 
attracted a record number of visitors and 
exhibitors. About 1,900 firms showed the 
wares of some 23 countries. It is estimated 
that 250,000,000 crowns’ worth of business re- 
sulted—an increase of 25 percent over 1950 
(5.18 crowns equal $1, U. S. currency). 

This international event is now, according 
to the organizers, the fifteenth in size among 
European fairs, with a total area of over 100,- 
000 square meters, of which nearly 37,000 
square meters are under cover (1 square 
meter equals 10.76 square feet). The 1951 
fair was the largest ever held in Scandinavia. 

The dominant characteristic of this year’s 
fair was reported to have been the strong 
competition between British and German 
producers. German heavy machinery, 
leather goods, and textiles predominated, 
while small machinery, motorcycles, elec- 
tronics, and chinaware from England held 
& preeminent position. Swedish exhibitors, 
who outnumbered all other nationalities 
combined, were represented by electrical 
household appliances and domestic gadgets. 


Recent improvements in both these fields 
were noticeable. 
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Some 20 United States firms were repre- 
sented in the fair by local agents with such 
products as power shovels and other excavat- 
ing machinery, stocking-making machinery, 
Diesel and electric motors, tractors, towing 
winches, road machinery, a swing loader mo- 
bile crane, sewing machines, and pumps. 

Machinery, trucks and tractors, motorcy- 
cles, food-preparing gadgets, washing ma- 
chines, toys, textiles, clocks, and watches 
were among the goods prominently displayed. 
Impressive exhibits included the rotating 
display of watches in the Swiss pavilion, the 
crowded exhibit of plush dolls and mechani- 
cal toys in the West German national sec- 
tion, the animated chemical charts in the 
Norway building, the textiles and “Gaveau” 
pianos from France, and the operating drills 
and lathes in the Hungarian section. 

Italy, Finland, French North Africa, and 
the United States (ECA) were not repre- 
sented in national pavilions this year. The 
countries newly exhibiting at the fair were 
Austria, Hungary, and Switzerland. 

Featured this year was an institutional ex- 
hibit, arranged by the Federation of Swedish 
Wholesalers and Importers, showing the ac- 
tivities of that organization involving some 
1,500 members with a total trade turn-over 
in 1950 of more than 6,500,000 crowns. 

It is estimated that nearly 400,000 people 
visited the fair, including some 16,000 for- 
eigners. The total number of buyers in 
1951, including foreign and domestic, was 
over 78,500 as compared with some 64,000 
in 1950. 

There was real buying interest for most 
lines of commodities. Most of the Swedish 
products exhibited were available for deliv- 
ery within 3 months. Cash sales and orders 
placed at the fair were estimated roughly 
between 240,000,000 and 260,000,000 crowns, 
as compared with 200,000,000 in 1950. 

It is reported that a large majority of the 
participating firms will again be present at 
the 1952 fair to be held as usual in August— 
September. Further information on the 1951 
event or space application blanks for the 
19.2 fair may be obtained either direct from 
the St. Erik’s Fair, Stockholm, Sweden, or 
through the Swedish Chamber of Commerce 


of the U. S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Holland Is Site for Many 
Trade Fairs and Exhibitions 


The foreign trade of the Netherlands has 
been effectively stimulated for many years 
by trade fairs and exhibitions. The import- 
ant international trade fairs which have thus 
far been scheduled in that country for 1952 
are the semiannual International Industries 
Fair, Utrecht (spring session, March 25—April 
3, and fall session, September 2-11), and the 
biennial International Automobile Exposi- 
tion, Amsterdam, February 29 to March 8. 
Other events of a more domestic nature, 
scheduled to take place in Amsterdam next 
year, are the Federative Textile Wholesalers 
Fair, January 21-25, the Netherlands Fair 
for Home Furnishings, February 4-8, and the 














Photographic Articles Fair at the end of 
June. 

The following information on a number 
of other trade fairs, held this year may be 
of interest: 

Nearly 70 dealers in metalworking and 
woodworking machinery, machine tools, and 
steel, and 13 associations, semiofficial insti- 
tutions, publishers, and booksellers, partici- 
pated in the “Techni-Show ’51,” held in Rot- 
terdam, from May 30 through June 9. This 
was the first such exhibition ever held, and 
was staged under the auspices of the Foun- 
dation Technical Center, 64 Eendrachtsweg, 
Rotterdam. According to present plans this 
exposition will be held every 2 years. About 
27,000 persons, including 10,000 pupils and 
teachers of technical trade schools, attended. 

Thirteen countries, in addition to the 
Netherlands, exhibited products, valued at 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 guilders (1 guilder 
equals about $0.26 U. S. currency). Ger- 
many was the largest exhibitor. Among the 
United States items on display were milling, 
polishing, woodworking, thread-cutting, and 
other machinery, measuring instruments, in- 
dustrial oils and greases, and stainless-steel 
sheets. It was reported that many firms 
received substantial orders for domestic ac- 
counts and for shipment abroad. 

Further information on this fair may be 
obtained from the Foundation Technical 
Center, 64 Eendrachtsweg, Rotterdam, Neth- 
erlands. 

The First Netherlands Packaging Fair was 
held at the R. A. I. Building, Ferdinand Bol- 
straat 155, in Amsterdam, from May 24 
through June 1. The exposition was so fa- 
vorably received that it is planned to hold 
one every year. 

Exhibits were housed in a building with an 
area of approximately 10,000 square meters, 
of which 4,000 square meters were used for 
exhibition space. Attendance was esti- 
mated at more than 13,000, and included vis- 
itors from Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Hungary, Indonesia, 
Israel, Norway, Iran, South Africa, Sweden, 
and the United States. 

Among the products displayed were a steel 
drum with a pliofilm bag for the transporta- 
tion of dry hygroscopic materials, such as 
chemicals, milk powder, and casein; wrap- 
ping paper, waxed, impregnated, and printed 
or embossed; cartons and containers; round 
cardboard containers with tin plate top and 
bottom; waterproof paper; unbreakable bot- 
tles made of polyethylene; and wooden 
boxes. Among the many types of machin- 
ery and equipment exhibited were a new 
full-automatic packaging machine for car- 
tons, a jar-closing machine, a new heat-seal 
apparatus, a pharmaceutical powder pack- 
aging machine, a machine for granulating 
raw materials, a vacuum-sealing apparatus, 
and various types of stapling machines. 
Foreign merchandise was displayed by a 
group of Belgian corrugated cardboard manu- 
facturers and by local agents of English, Bel- 
gian, United States, German, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, Indonesian, and French producers. 


(Continued on p. 27) 











Unit quoted 


Country Type of exchange 


Basic _ _ 
Preferential 
Free market 


Argentina | Peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Chile Peso Official. 
. Banking market 
| Provisional commercial ® 
| Special commercial 
| Free market 
Colombia Peso | Bank of Republic * 
| | Basic §___. 
Costa Rica Colon | Controlled _ 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offici: al) 
, as ; 
Honduras Lempira Official _- 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official. 
Basic 
Curb ; 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
Official 
| Free! 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 


Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free 


Uruguay Peso 


Venezuela Bolivar 


1 See explantory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate Was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

3 Average consists of Apeil through December 
tations; rate established Apr. 8, 1950 

4 Average consists of October through 
quotations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quo- 

tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950 

7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December 

§ See explanatory notes. 
Mar. 20, 1951 

* January-November. 
Dec. 1, 1950 

10 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950 

tn Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949 

12 November-December. 


quo- 


December 


New basic rate established 


New rate (15.15) established 


Rate established Nov. 9, 


19®). 

18 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes 

4 Established Oct. 1949. Average for 1949 includes 


October, November. and December quotations. 
* Bolivian curb rate as of June 1, 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some .ransactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argen- 
tina are effected at the free market rate. During 1948, 
and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect: 
ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
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=~ LATIN AMERICAN 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 


dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
1949 | 1950 1951 mate Date 
(annual) | (annual) June Rate | equivalent 1951 
in U.S. | 
currency 
@) 27.50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Sept. 13 
( 25.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
() 214. 04 | 14.14 14. 53 . 0688 Do. 
42. 42 3 60. 60 60.60 | 60.60 | .0165 | Jul. 24 
#111. 50 5101. 00 101.00 | 101.00 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *190.00 | 188.00 0053 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Sept. 29 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91. 04 * 88.39 95. 00 0105 Do. 
1. 96 | 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 | Aug. 31 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 | 1764 Do 
7.91 8.77 7. 48 7. 52 . 1330 Do. 
13. 50 913. 50 13. 50 15.15 .0660 | Oct. 1 
17. 63 18. 36 17. 59 18. 20 0549 Do. 
2. 04 1 2. 02 2. 02 2. 02 . 4950 | Sept. 29 
18. 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 64 . 1157 | Sept. 27 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Jun. 29 
127.00 7.00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 7.09 7. 09 . 1410 Do. 
6.00 | 6.00 . 1667 | Sept. 28 
9. 00 9. 00 1111 Do. 
27. 00 36. 00 0278 Do. 
17. 78 14. 85 14. 95 15, 20 0658 | Oct. 1 
18. 46 15. 54 15.15 15. 40 . 0650 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Sept. 29 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Sept. 28 
142.45 | 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2.17| 253 3953 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | Sept. 29 
3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 


of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure Was modified to provide for six rates: viz, pref- 

erential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), auc- 
tion A and B (established initi: ally in November 1949 at 
9.32 oo 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a 
single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia Imports into Bolivia since April 19! i) are paid 
for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Non- 
trade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal 
free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) Was abol- 
ished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent. effective Jan. 1, 
1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports Were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized re- 
mittances on account of registered capital could be made 
at the official rate. Under anew exchange control system 
instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 2.50 pesos 
per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling is estab- 
lished. All foreign payments are made at the basic selling 
rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds receive the basic 
buying rate except for exchange from coffee exports Which 
are intially converted at the old buying rate of 1.95 pesos 
for 75 percent of the exchange and the new 2.50 rate for 
the remaining 25 percent. The old ‘selling rate of 1.96 
pesos is presently inactive; the former exchange certificate 
and free market rates have been suspended. Exchange 
taxes are unified at 3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain es - 
sential imports and to some nontrade transactions. The 
uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to non- 
trade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury imports 





(Continued from p. 24) 


granted from October 16, 1951, to February 
28, 1952, and for eastbound passengers, from 
March 1, 1952, to May 31, 1952. 

3. A reduction of 39 percent for a special 
Christmas round-trip fare for travel between 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon on the one hand 
and London, Paris, and Geneva on the other 
will be made. The ticket has a validity of 
17 days. These reduced fares are available 
between December 10, 1951, and January 17, 
1952. 

These reduced single fares and the special] 
Christmas fares are the first of their type 
to be introduced by scheduled air lines on 
the India-United Kingdom-Europe routes. 


Argentina’s First Television 
Station Opened, Buenos Aires 


Argentina’s first television station was offi- 
cially opened in Buenos Aires on October 19, 
after being operated on a test basis since 
September 10. It is known as _ Station 
IR3—TV, and is owned and operated by Radio 
Belgrano y Primera Cadena Argentina de 
Broadcasting. 

The transmitter is located in the 22-story 
Ministry of Public Works Building, which 
overlooks the city. The new station has the 
most modern equipment available and em- 
ploys the latest techniques in television 
broadcasting, which were supplied through 
United States manufacturers. It is said to 
have the largest effective radiated power of 
any television station in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 





are paid for at the free rate pJus 44 percent ad valorem 
calculated on the official rate. Certain imports are 
effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized n6nessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8.00). 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10). 

Paraqguay.—A new par vi .% of 6 guaranies per U, 8. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign e xchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be impurted; and 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on 
account of registered capital. The legal free market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject toa 
l-percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.06. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential B 
rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and Preferential B_ rates, 
respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
Official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-29 percent above the official, depend- 
ing upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.— Payment for permitted imports, and for cert Ain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
the legal free-market rate. 

Uruquay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—_ 


(Continued from p. 9) 


(importer, retailer, wholesaler), Avenida Rio 
Branco 181, 5° andar, Rio de Janeiro, is in- 
terested in obtaining technical information 
on 16-mm motion-picture projectors, and 
securing agency for motion-picture equip- 
ment, especially 16-mm. Scheduled to arrive 
first part of November, via Tampa, for a visit 
of 1 month. U.S. address: % Brazilian Trade 
Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 

69. Colombia—Augustin Laserna Robledo, 
(importer, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 
Carrera 7A No. 19-29, Apartado Aereo 48-83, 
Oficina No. 305, Bogota, is interested in rep- 
resenting manufacturers of drugs and phar- 
maceuticals, and in the exportation of 
banana flour (harina de platano) for in- 
fants and invalids. He is now in the United 
States and will remain until December 15. 
U. S. address: “% Mario Camargo, 65 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, Nov. 5, 1951.) 

70. Cuba—Sr. Oney Moreira, President, rep- 
resenting Empresas Cubanas, S. A. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler), Edificio Radiocentro, 
Vedado, Habana, is interested in discussing 
with U.S. businessmen and financiers the in- 
vestment of money in several business enter- 
prises in the Republic of Cuba. Scheduled 
to arrive November 15, via Miami, for a visit 
of 1 month. U. S. address: % Cuban Con- 
sulate General, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (Copy of correspondence should be 
sent to firm’s office in Habana), 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

71. Denmark—Lars Arnbak, representing 
A/S Lars Arnbak & Co., Inc. (importer, whole- 
saler, sales/indent agent), 37 Bredgade, 
Copenhagen K, is interested in purchasing 
materials-handling and mining equipment, 
as well as in obtaining technical informa- 
tion pertaining thereto; also, desires to sell 
technical articles for industry. Scheduled 
to arrive November 9, via New York City, for 
a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address: % Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; and % 
Joy Manufacturing Co., Empire State Build- 
ing, 6720, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. . 

72. England—S. Karpeles-Schenker, repre- 
senting Karpeles Schenker & Co., Ltd., Wind- 
sor House, Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1, 
is interested in purchasing and selling gen- 
eral merchandise, particularly paper. Sched- 
uled to arrive November 10, via.New York, 
for a visit of 2 weeks. U. S. address: % 
American Union Transport, Inc., 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

73. England—Harry L. Ranson, 91 Beech- 
wood Gardens, Ilford, Essex, is interested in 
obtaining markets for electric dry shavers, 
and investigating possibilities of purchasing 
U. S. machinery. Scheduled to arrive Octo- 
ber 22, via New York City, for a visit of sev- 
eral weeks. U.S. address: c/o Bran Scott & 
Co., Room 1300A, 40 Worth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

74. France—J. P. Bouchery, representing 
Institut Textile Hajdu, and self, 9, rue 
Ambroise Thomas, Paris (9éme), is interested 
in advertising accounts, and licensing Hajdu 
process for strengthening yarns and textiles. 
Scheduled to arrive October 31, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 to 4 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Times Square Hotel, New York, 


N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
Washington, D. C. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

75. France—Roger C. Mathias, represent- 
ing Etablissements G. Leroy (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Route d’Orbec, 
Lisieux, Calvados, is interested in making a 
survey of the plywood market and in obtain- 
ing information as to market practices and 
distribution in the U. S. Scheduled to ar- 
rive about November 1, via Chicago, for a 
visit of a month. Itinerary! Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans. 

76. Hong Kong—kK. S. -Lo, representing 
Hong Kong Soya Bean Products Co. Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 28 Pottinger Street, Hong Kong, is 
interested in obtaining machinery and 
equipment for increasing production of a soft 
drink known as “Green Spot.” Scheduled 
to arrive November 1, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of from 3 to4 months. U.S. address: 
c/o The Green Spot, Inc., 1501 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
New York, Washington, D. C., and Phila- 
delphia. 

77. Jamaica—C. M. Simons, representing 
Caribbean Cottage Crafts Agencies (exporter, 
manufacturer), 26 East Street, Kingston, is 
interested in selling the following: Straw 
goods, including handbags and ladies’ hats; 
ginger; 5,000 bags, grades Ratoon, 1, 2, 3; 
kola nuts; annatto; goat skins; leather goods, 
including handbags, brief cases, and wallets; 
and plaster-of-paris statuettes and novelties 
and dolls. He is now in the United States 
until December 1, 1951. U.S. address: c/o 
Donald Crichton, 101 West 125th Street, New 
York 27, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Miami. 

Previously announced in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, OcT. 29, 1951). 

78. Switzerland—Ernst J. Braschler, repre- 
senting Braschler & Co., Textiles (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 27 
Kurfirstenstrasse, Zurich, is interested in 
textiles. Scheduled to arrive October 23, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 to 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o American Express Co., 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Endicott (N. Y.), Rochester 
(N. Y.), Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Boston, Greenville 
(S. C.). 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Brazil. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Ire- 
land. 

Cement Manufacturers—Spain. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—Burma. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Japan. 

Flavoring Extract Manufacturers—Bra- 
zil. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Iraq. 

Machinery, Agricultural, Manufactur- 
ers—Belgium. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of 
Ores—Mozambique. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Producers—Bar- 
bados. 

Petroleum Industry—Japan. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—British 
Malaya. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Sweden. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Bermuda. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Tunisia. 

Tanneries—Brazil. 

Textile Industry—Chile. 

Wool Exporters—Iraq. 


FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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A number of firms reported having booked 
large orders and others stated they had cov- 
ered all their expenses. 

In general the packaging exhibition is re- 
ported to have been a success. About 75 
percent of those exhibiting at the 1951 event 
have already applied for space at the 1952 
fair, scheduled for the latter part of May. 
Further information may be obtained from 
N. V. f’t Raedthuys, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

A Foodstuff Exhibition “ROKA” was held 
at Rotterdam, from April 23 through 27, un- 
der the auspices of the Fair Committee of the 
Rotterdam Grocers, 107 Nieuwe Haven, Schie- 
dam, Netherlands, in an exposition area com- 
prising 7,200 square meters. 

One hundred and five firms took part. 
Among the foreign exhibits were those shown 
by four Belgian firms, three local branches 
of American firms, and by Netherlands im- 
porters of such United States products as 
canned and dried: fruit and canned fish. 
Exhibits at the fair ranged from slicing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, and cash registers to a 
wide variety of grocery items, as well as shoe 
and furniture polishes. It is estimated that 
17,000 persons connected with the whole- 
sale and retail trade in groceries and 70,000 
consumers attended. Most exhibitors were 
satisfied with the business they transacted. 

The next Foodstuff Exhibition “ROKA” 
will be held from March 10 through 15, 1952. 
Information on this event may be obtained 
from the Fair Committee of the Rotterdam 
Grocers, 107 Nieuwe Haven, Schiedam, Neth- 
erlands. 

The United States representatives of the 
International Industries Fair, Utrecht, are: 
In the southern area, Mr. W. Kaars Sype- 
steyn, 422 Natchez Street, New Orleans 12, 
La.; in the eastern area, Mr. J. P. Bourdrez, 
41 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y.; 
and in the Pacific coast area, Mr. D. Koetser, 
417 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Still further information on the above- 
mentioned and other events, held or yet 
to be staged in the Netherlands, may be ob- 
tained through Mr. L. Smilde, Director of 
Trade Promotion, Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Inc., 41 East 
42nd Street, Room 721, New York 17, N. Y. 


Bombay Trade Fair 
Dates Advanced 


The International Industries Fair, origin- 
ally scheduled for April 1—May 15, 1951, will 
be held in Bombay, India, from December 
15, 1951, to January 30, 1952. Detailed in- 
formation on this event appeared in the 
September 25, 1950, issue of FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 

Interested pérsons should contact either 
Mr. P. Vaidyanathan, Economic Attaché, Em- 
bassy of India, 2107 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., or Mr. R. R. Saksena, Con- 
sul General of India, 3 East 64th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 





A new essential-oil distillery went into op- 
eration May 1, 1951, in Ribnica, Bosnia, ac- 
cording to a leading Yugoslav publication. 
The only essential oil mentioned was pine 
needle, but no annual anticipated output was 
given. It is expected that every 1,000 kilo- 
grams of pine needles will yield 6 liters of 
oil, which will sell for the foreign exchange 
equivalent to 3,900 dinars per kilogram (1 
kilogram=2.205 pounds; 1 _ liter=1.0567 
quarts; and 50 dinars=$1). 
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New Business Created 
by Use of Foreign-Trade 
Zone Privileges 

(Continued from p. 5) 


location of a zone on the water front, 
with berthing facilities for ships un- 
loading in the zone, is not of the degree 
of importance formerly thought to be. 
The experience of several of the zones 
so situated indicates that this is the 
case. On the other hand, the physical 
size of a zone site is more important 
than was at one time supposed. It is 
becoming clearer now that the use of 
zone facilities for purposes other than 
those for which the special privileges of 
a zone are essential is not sufficiently 
profitable to permit successful self- 
sustaining operation of the zone. 

The potentialities of the zone, as a 
business creator for the community and 
for the nation, and as profitable sources 
of revenue for the operator or grantee, 
require continual exploration. Inter- 
national traders and other businessmen 
both in this country and abroad have 
expressed great interest in the possi- 
bilities of doing business through the 
zones in the United States. They see a 
potential volume of commerce which can 
mean additional and continuing job op- 
portunities in this country and abroad, 
increased and sustained volume of ocean 
and air freight moving to the United 
States, and increased long-term oppor- 
tunities for profit for American busi- 
nessmen in manufacturing as well as in 
distribution. 

In order to discharge more fully its 
responsibilities to assist in the creation 
of this additional volume of business, the 
Office of International Trade during the 
past year organized its activities to knit 
more closely together the foreign-trade 
zones work with other activities con- 
cerned with the development of trade. 
Specifically, there was brought together 
in one division—the International Trade 
Development Division—the work on for- 
eign-trade zones, on fairs and exhibi- 
tions, on technical assistance in the 
field of marketing, and expanding ac- 
tivities in the field of foreign supply of 
goods essential to the defense economy 
of the United States. In this way, there 
is closer coordination of the work of the 
Foreign Trade Zones Branch with other 
branches whose programs are comple- 
mentary to zone work, and whose’ effec- 
tiveness can be augmented by increas- 
ingly successful foreign-trade-zone op- 
eration. 


European Group Studies Zones 


A concrete example of the effectiveness 
of this coordination was the visit of the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Study Mission to 
all of the zones during February and 
March of this year. The members of 
this group returned to Europe with 
marked enthusiasm about the potentiali- 
ties of the zone facilities for the stimu- 
lation of increased trade. They have 
spread the news of these possibilities in 
their respective countries, and have done 
much to create an atmosphere favorable 
to zone utilization among European busi- 
nessmen. This attitude may, if properly 
nourished, be expected to result in the 
suggestion of utilizing zones, as a part of 
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United States. distribution, in their sales 
approach to potential United States cus- 
tomers. In addition, use of United 
States zones may be made by foreign 
shippers to other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In addition to exhibition within a zone, 
the utilization of zones in connection 
with other exhibitions and trade shows 
is possible. In the case of foreign ex- 
hibits in domestic trade shows, for ex- 
ample, exhibition sales efforts might 
materially be assisted by the availability 
of stocks for delivery on hand in a zone. 
The exhibitor’s risk in maintaining such 
stocks is considerably lessened by his not 
being required to enter the bulk of his 
goods through Customs until he is as- 
sured of their sale. 

Similarly, effective utilization of for- 
eign sources of supply of goods or mate- 
rial required in the United States econ- 
omy may be facilitated by use of the 
stock-maintaining, or the manufactur- 
ing possibilities of the zones. 


Governmental Function in 
Trade Development 


In the American economic system the 
function of the Government in the field 
of trade development is that of assisting 
the private trader by supplying him with 
information, and by maintaining an eco- 
nomic climate conducive to the healthy 
growth of business. It is not to interfere 
in the management of business, not to 
carry on the sales effort or the individual 
promotional activities which are the 
legitimate province of the business com- 
munity. The continuing effort, there- 
fore, in the field of foreign-trade zones 
will be, on the one hand, to conduct reg- 
ulatory functions to facilitate and en- 
courage the sound growth of business in 
the zones; and, on the other hand, to 
assist the zones and their customer and 
potential customers to realize their full 
business potential by supplying informa- 
tional and other services which support 
their own efforts. The Government may 
foster commerce, but trade is the crea- 
tion of the traders. 


Foreign-Trade Zones 

Prepared To Meet New 

‘Trade Conditions 
(Continued from p. 4) 


local charge of the zone as the resident 
representative of the Board. 

Section 400.803 requires that permis- 
sion for any manipulation, manufacture, 
or exhibition shall be obtained from the 
collector, as the representative of the 
Board, subject to such application and 
procedure as are prescribed for the pro- 
tection of the revenue in the Customs 
regulations. It also provides that, in 
the event of an adverse ruling of the 
collector, the applicant or grantee may 
appeal to the Board. However, if any 
revenue-protection considerations are in- 
volved in such an application, the Board 
shall be guided by the determination of 
the Secretary of the Treasury with re- 
gard tothem. The two sections entitled 
“‘Merchandise permitted in a zone,” sec- 
tion 400.801 (a) in the Board regulations 
and section 30.1 in the Customs regula- 
tions, prescribe that the transfer to a 
zone of articles which are subject to con- 
ditional prohibition only is subject to the 
requirements of the Federal agency con- 
cerned with their control. 

These and other sections reveal the 
basic interpretation of the zone act. Ex- 
pressing what the Board and Customs 
officials believe was the true intent of 
the Congress in enacting the legislation, 
the regulations show each Federal agency 
has authority limited to the separate 
governmental function it is authorized 
to perform. 

The explanatory statement preceding 
the amendments of the Board regulations 
states that it is intended, from time to 
time, to make such other changes to 
carry out its purpose as appear to be 
desirable in the light of experience under 
the amended act. This attitude is also 
apparent in the way Customs has lib- 
eralized and simplified its regulations re- 
lating to foreign-trade zones. 





College Extension Staff. 


from Harvard University. 





Appointment of Director and Deputy Director of OIT Announced 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer announced on October 30, 1951, the appoint- 
ment of Loring K. Macy as director, and Karl L. Anderson as deputy director, of the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
been serving in acting capacities since early this year. 

Mr. Macy succeeds ‘R. C. Miller, who was granted leave from the Foreign Service of 
the State Department in 1949 to become the OIT director, and who has more recently 
been serving as an adviser on international trade to Secretary Sawyer. 
request, he will continue to serve as an adviser. 

Mr. Macy has held various administrative posts in the agency since its inception in 
1945. Earlier he was associated with the Foreign Economic Administration prior to 
its transfer to the Department of Commerce. 
director of the OIT, and has been serving as acting director since February 7, 1951. 
Before 1944, when he joined the FEA, he was associated with the Department of Agri- 
culture. He is a native of Iowa, and a graduate of Iowa State College at Ames where 
he also obtained a master’s degree in agricultural economics. Upon graduation he served 
as a county agricultural agent and later as farm management specialist on the lowa State 


Mr. Anderson, formerly chief of the OIT’s British Commonwealth Division, has been 
acting as deputy director of the agency also since February 7, 1951. Before his employ- 
ment in the Department of Commerce, he had been connected with the International 
Resources Division of the Department of State for two years. He entered Government 
service in 1942 in the Office of Price Administration. He is a graduate of Mt. Allison 
University, Sackville, British Columbia, and holds M. A. and Ph. D degrees in economics 


Both appointees have 


At the Secretary's 


In July 1949 he was appointed deputy 
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